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THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIA TION 
OF AMERICA. 


THE nineteenth annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America was held, 
at the invitation of Harvard University, in 
Cambridge, Mass., December 26, 27, and 28, 
1901. The Cambridge welcome was a cordial 
one, and the University did all in its power for 
the comfort of the visiting members. The 
weather was such as only a New England city 
could offer, giving the guests samples of every- 
thing from rain and snow to the pleasantest 
sunshine. With becoming courtesy, the pre- 
ponderance was given to fair weather. 

The first session was called to order Thurs- 
day afternoon, and President Eliot gave the 
formal address of welcome. He congratu- 
lated the Association on the wonderful pro- 
gress made by colleges and universities in 
developing modern language study, illustrating 
this by a practical example in the case of 
Harvard, which had one professor in the de- 
partment about seventy years ago, while now 
its teaching force numbers nearly seventy. He 
noted with pleasure, also, that the modern 
language department is gaining a firmer hold 
upon educational life by its growing connection 
with industrial and commercial activity. 

The work of the Association this year was 
marked by scholarly papers, so specialized, 
naturally, as to lead to little general discussion. 
The majority of them presented the results of 
careful investigation of sources and ‘‘influ- 
ences’’ in literature. In fact, this convention 
reached the high-water mark in scholarly 
specialization. 


The address, however, on ‘‘Practical Phi- 
lology’’ delivered at the special session of 
Thursday evening by Prof. E. S. Sheldon of 
Harvard, president of the Association, covered 
a field of wider interest and was in effect a 
reply to the criticism so often raised that 
philological studies have no practical value. 
The dictionary is usually regarded as a collec- 
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tion of warnings against the wrong use of 
words rather than a means of enlightening the 
student on the history of language. The 
philologist, however, as the man who writes 
the dictionary, or acts as critic upon it, knows 
that it is not infallible. As to pronunciation, 
the philologist is more inclined to depend upon 
what is good usage among educated people 
than upon the spelling of the word or what 
this or that dictionary commands. He knows 
how sounds change in the course of years, and 
the historical reasons for apparent irregulari- 
ties in spelling, and hence sees the folly of 
arguing that, since a word is spelled in a cer- 
tain way, the pronunciation should follow, es- 
pecially in a language so irregular and incon- 
sistent as the English, in its written form. 

Prof. Sheldon, after giving advice to disser- 
tation writers, in which he called attention 
especially to the need of literary value as well 
as of the mere cataloguing of facts, empha- 
sized the point that, in the study of literature, 
linguistic training is of the greatest im- 
portance in giving power to grasp detail. Itis 
not right to set the literary side ona higher 
plane than linguistic study, because the rela- 
tive position depends upon the student himself. 
The two phases are not exclusive of each 
other, but interdependent, and no separation 
of the two can develop the perfect student. 

Of the other papers presented, the following 
division will serve for a rough grouping: i. 
Literature,—including in its various subdivi- 
sions nearly all the work of the Association; ii, 
Linguistic Study ; iii, Pedagogical Discussion. 

In the large amount of material under i. a 
territorial subdivision will suffice for conveni- 
ence of arrangement. 


I. LITERATURE: a. German. 


As is always the case, German Literature 
inspired its full share of careful investigation, 
especial attention being given to the modern 
period. Dr. Albert Haas of Bryn Mawr, in 
his paper on ‘‘Lessing’s Attitude to the Sources 
of his Dramas,’’ showed that Lessing’s three 
masterplays are neither representatives of the 
Classical drama nor do they belong to the 
new sentimental school. In them Lessing 
has created a new genre, characterized by 
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symbolical representation and discussion of 
national problems. 

Ina similar line was the paper by Prof. Henry 
Wood of Johns Hopkins on ‘Literary Adap- 
tations in Gerhart Hauptmann’s Versunkene 
Glocke.’’ He emphasized the frequent occur- 
rence in literature of a bell with supernatural 
powers, and pointed out that Hauptmann drew 
his motives from the novelist Méricke, but 
adapted his material to his own purposes, in- 
fusing it with his own genius. This study, he 
remarked, traces only the literary lineage of 
Hauptmann’s work and accounts for nothing 
of its power, which is due to the author alone. 


Dr. J. F. Coar of Harvard in his study of 
“Friedrich Hebbel and the Problem of ‘Inner 
Form’ ”’ illustrated a very subtle method of ex- 
position. Hebbel undersood by ‘‘inner form’’ 
a quality of poetic vision and, only indirectly, 
in so far as a particular poem embodies such a 
vision, a quality of poetic phrasing as well. 
This quality results whenever a poet has de- 
ducted the content of his poetic vision from 
environing life or particular personal experi- 
ence, and then has imaginatively reproduced it. 
To Hebbel’s mind, true poetry presupposed 
this visualizing of the reality as completely 
expressing an idea suggested by the reality 
visualized. 

In ‘‘A Discrepancy in Several of Schiller’s 
Letters,’’ Prof. J. B. E. Jonas of Brown offered 
as a possible solution of the conflicting state- 
ments the suggestion that there were at first 
two versions of the letters extant. Prof. 
Jonas also presented, to be read by title, a 
paper on ‘The Life and Works of Heinrich 
der Teichner.” 


Dr. E. A. Bourcke of Michigan gave a 
scholarly discussion of ‘‘Goethe’s Idea of 
Polarity and its Sources.”’ 

Two articles which held a place upon the 
program were, on account of the writers’ ab- 
sence, read by title only—‘‘The Influence of 
German Opera upon Grillparzer’’ by Dr. E.S. 
Meyer of Western Reserve, and ‘‘The Dramatic 
Guilt in Schiller’s ‘Braut von Messina’”’’ by 
Prof. W. H. Carruth of Kansas. 

An entirely different line was followed by Dr. 
J. A. Walz of Harvard in his ‘‘Three Swabian 
Journalists and the American Revolution,” 
which presented the attitude of the Swabian 





political journalists toward the struggle of the 
American patriots. 

Friedrich Schiller, Ludvig Weckhrlin, and 
Christian Schubart were chosen as representa- 
tive of the various phases of this attitude. 

Schiller is generally considered to have been 
in sympathy with the Americans, but, from 
the nature of the articles in his journal, it is 
quite impossible to determine whether the 
sentiments were those of Schiller, or of the 
exchanges from which they were drawn. Un- 
questionably, however, although he had a 
hearty admiration for England, he may be ac- 
credited with much sympathy forthe American 
cause. 

Ludvig Weckhrlin, on the other hand, left 
no doubt as to his position. He hated America, 
satirized liberty as an impossibility, and,though 
at one time he prophetically lauded the future 
of America, he was ever after heartily ashamed 
of his ‘‘folly,’’ as he called it. 

In Schubart an interesting change of senti- 
ment was traced. From an ardent admirer of 
England and its government he became a firm 
supporter of America in her struggle for 
freedom. 


I. LITERATURE: 6. French. 


In this department, again, the tendency 
toward investigations in the modern field is 
noticeable. ‘‘The Literary Influence of Sterne 
in France’’ by Prof. Chas. S. Baldwin of Yale 
showed that, in common belief, Sterne’s influ- 
ence has been greatly overestimated. Literary 
influence must affect form, and mere bor- 
rowing does not necessitate this. Diderot, for 
instance, has tried some of Sterne’s stylistic 
gymnastics, but he is nota disciple of Sterne’s. 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey has one child in 
French literature in Maistre’s Voyage autour 
de ma chambre, which has borrowed the lit- 
erary form, showing especially the tricks of 
expression, delicacy of transition, and fullness 
of gesture, which belong to Sterne. The 
Voyage has no more narrative unity than has 
the Journey, but the author maintains the unity 
of description of which Sterneis master. This 
shows true literary borrowing ; the writer drew 
from Sterne as one painter draws from an- 
other. This one book of 1794 sums up all 
Sterne’s real literary influence in France. 

In “Conflicting Standards in French Litera- 
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ture at the Opening of the Twentieth Century.’’ 
Dr. A. Schinz of Bryn Mawr brought the dis- 
cussion to questions of present moment. As 
France has always been the battle-ground of 
artistic ideals, so now, of course, the conflict- 
ing elements of the twentieth century are there 
contending. 

The social and political phase of literature, 
which finds expression in the Revue des deux 
Mondes is now drawing to itself, in the in- 
terests of political unity for France, the best 
writers of the time, but, from the nature of 
the movement, its influence can be but tempo- 
rary. The real struggle is between the demo- 
cratic and aristocratic tendencies. The issue 


of the conflict will be in favor of the greater, 


force,—democracy. That this result is for the 
best in literature is to be doubted, because the 
basis of the democratic tendency demands an 
appeal to a//, and this gives less promise of 
high ideals than in the case of the aristocratic 
school. The artist who works by appeal to 
the public cannot accomplish so much for his 
art as he whostrives only toward a high ideal. 

‘“‘Augier’s L’ Aventuritre of 1848 and 1860”’ 
by Prof. A.Rambeau of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology gave a careful investigation 
of the relation between the two editions of this 
drama. 


I. LITERATURE: ¢. J/talian. 


Dante afforded the inspiration for the two 
papers presented in this field. ‘‘Cato and 
Elijah’”’ by Prof. C. H. Grandgent of Harvard 
was read by title. 

Dr. C. E. Osgood of Yale in ‘Classical 
Mythology as an Element inthe Art of Dante’”’ 
defined Dante’s position to be that of one who 
conceived the old mythology as included in 
the conceptions of Christianity—not existing 
side by side with it. Vicissitudes and opera- 
tions of nature show that the world is governed 
by some unseen agency, and the realization of 
this ted to the belief in gods. Christianity 
considers these operations not as gods but as 
celestial ministers who manifest God’s power. 

The myth elements in the Divina Commedia 
are in the nature of allusions to the greater 
gods and of stories of mythical heroes and 
places. These allusions are used by Dante 
metaphorically with application to the forces 
of nature and to phases of human life. He treats 





the greater deities from the Christian stand- 
point and does not invest them with the petty 
human qualities seen in the Classics. Punish- 
ment, for instance, is not the revenge of the 
gods, but the inevitable result of breaking 
God’s laws for man. The use of Classical 
mythological allusion increases the authority 
of the poem, adds universality, and broadens 
the meaning by drawing upon Greek culture. 
Dante keeps the poem strongly unified, and 
free from the discord which a similar use of 
mythology produces in Milton’s work. 


I. LITERATURE: d@. Spanish. 


This field has thus far received little of the 
scholarly attention which the growing interest 
in modern languages is destined to give it. 
The only paper presented this year was that 
of Dr. Rudolph Schwill of Yale, ‘‘The Come- 
dias of Diego Ximenez de Enciso.’’ Much of 
real value is often forced into oblivion by 
excess of dramatic production, and this was 
the case with Enciso in the early seventeenth 
century. Contemporary criticism accredits 
Enciso, however, with lyric gift and dramatic 
power, even after all allowance has been made 
for the undiscriminating character of such 
testimony. Less than twelve plays of Enciso’s 
have been preserved, and only three are 
generally accessible. In these is shown the con- 
ception of that historical drama which should 
keep closely to the facts of history. Enciso’s 
ability is seen in his skillful employment of 
rime, his freedom from bombastic exagger- 
ation, and his true dramatic insight. His work 
inspired many followers, and Calderon, even, 
shows his influence in a marked degree. 


I. LITERATURE: ¢. English. 


The Anglo-Saxon period was represented by 
two papers. Prof. A. S. Cook of Yale in his 
“Notes on the Ruthwell Cross’”’ gave briefly 
the sources of information regarding the Ruth- 
well Cross, near Dumfries, and showed that, 
since the inscription lacks many marks of 
antiquity, and, since it must have been later 
than the Dream of the Rood, it is probably to 
be brought down as late as the tenth century, 
especially as the inscription supposed to at- 
tribute the work to Cadman has no certain 
foundation in fact. 

‘Literal Repetition in Anglo-Saxon Poetry”’ 
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by Mr. W. W. Lawrence of Harvard read 
by title, was a study of the occurrence of such 
repetitions and the reasons fortheir use. The 
question involved has particular importance in 
its relation to certain processes of the higher 
criticism, especially that of Beowulf by Miil- 
lenhof and Ten Brink. 

The Metrical Romances furnished topics for 
two papers on related subjects. Dr. W. H. 
Schofield of Harvard presented a paper upon 
‘“‘The Home of King Hornand of Sir Tris- 
trem’’—an interesting investigation promising 
at last an explanation of the place-names of 
the Horn, which have so long baffled students 
of that romance. Mr. P. C. Hoyt of Harvard 
in “The Legends of Beves and of Horn’”’ con- 
tended for an Anglo-Saxon origin for the Beves 
saga by reason of the close resemblance be- 
tween the central story of the Beves and the 
King Horn. 

The period of modern English literature re- 
ceived its full share of attention. The dramas 
of Shakespeare and his immediate followers 
formed the subject for three of the four papers 
of this group, though two were presented by 
title only—‘‘The Relations of Hamlet to Con- 
temporary Revenge Plays’ by Prof. A. H. 
Thorndike of Western Reserve, and ‘‘The Date 
and Composition of Zhe O/d Law (Middleton, 
Rowley and Massinger)’’ by Prof. E. C. Morris 
of Syracuse. 

“The Relation of Shakespeare to Montaigne”’ 
by Miss Bessie R. Hooker of Vassar pointed 
out a significant parallelism between passages 
in Montaigne’s essays and those in certain of 
Shakespeare’s plays, especially Measure for 
Measure, Much Ado, and Hamlet. These 
parallels are numerous and show close simi- 
larity, or a development upona consistent basis 
of difference. From these it is reasonable to 
infer that Shakespeare used Montaigne as a 
storehouse of material from which to draw at 
will. There is, of course, no possibility that 
he accepted Montaigne as a master in any 
sense. Their views, for instance, regarding 
right and wrong are too unlike for that. 

Of a kindred nature, though in a different 
field, was the paper read by Prof. Emerson 
in the writer’s absence—‘‘Chaucer and Milton”’ 
by Prof. W. H. Hulme of Western Reserve. 

Dryden’s thesis that Milton has followed 





Spenser in his lighter work and in many ele- 
ments of graver value has been generally ac- 
cepted. Spenser’s influence even on the earlier 
work is, however, not proved. Chaucer was 
well known to Milton, as his many references 
show. The Sguire’s Tale was a favorite of 
Milton’s and possibly he learned it through his 
association with John Lane, the obscure poet, 
whose admiration for the poem led him to try 
tocomplete it. Itis difficult to point to any defi- 
nite influence in Milton’s work. His descrip- 
tion of the sun and its courses may be com- 
pared with Chaucer’s in the 7vot/us ,; his fond- 
ness for antiquated words is more a reflection 
of Chaucer than of Spenser; his general astro- 
nomical system seems to be modeled after 
Chaucer’s in the Parlement of Foules. In 
matters of meter Milton shows a fondness for 
Chaucer’s rime royal, and also the same 
ability to express rhythmically a long series 
of proper names. Some of Milton’s later 
pamphlets quote Chaucer freely, while there 
are only two allusions to Spenser and a casual 
reference to Gower. In the light of such 
evident familiarity with Chaucer, it can hardly 
be questioned that Milton drew and assimilated 
material from him. 
II. Lincuistic Stupy. 


‘Biblical Names in Early Middle English’’ 
by Prof. G. H. McKnight of Ohio and ‘‘The 
Origin of Negro English in the United States”’ 
by Prof. Geo. Hemp! of Michigan were read 
by title. Prof. F. A. Scott of Michigan aroused 
special interest by his ‘‘List of Hated Words,”’ 
which was practically a report, compiled from 
the testimony of two hundred and fifty reliable 
informants, as to the effect of words upon 
them. The majority of words are merely 
hacks, used without producing pleasure or 
aversion. A small number are, either by their 
sound or association, a source of delight to 
the speaker to be rolled as a sweet morsel 
under the tongue. A third class—that es- 
pecially dealt with in the paper—is composed 
of apparently inoffensive words, which, how- 
ever, were disliked by the persons examined. 
The causes of dislike were varied and often 
conflicting, but may be grouped generally as 
follows. 

Words unpleasant in sound may be repre- 
sented by program, drunk, flung (preterite), 
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women (which was considered weak, while 
woman was felt to be a strong word), succinct, 
gamut, goitre, squalor, squalidand got. Many 
words were regarded as unpleasant on account 
of their spelling or their appearance on the 
page—usually because they were haunted by 
the ghost of a more vulgar form—for instance, 
victuals, beau and dowager (haunted respec- 
tively by ‘‘vittles,’”’ “bd,” and “dwowager’’). 

Cuddle, gurgle, gargle and settle are ex- 
amples of words which produce incongruous 
images by their sound, while others are un- 
pleasant by association, as melancholy (sug- 
gesting melon), surreptitious (suggesting syrup) 
and mediocre (suggesting yellow). 

A fourth class give rise to unpleasant feelings 
on account of early impressions. Swad is to 
some always “‘a stick with a filthy rag on it,”’ 
relish always suggests the picture of a darky 
eating a melon, and szar/, a mass of silk 
threads clinging tothe hands. Incorrect mean- 
ings kept from early childhood are seen in 
cuticle—a disease of the skin—and deceased— 
one who died of a loathsome disease. 

The reports naturally showed little agree- 
ment, except perhaps in the case of a few 
words ; victua/s seemed unpleasant to fully a 
third of those questioned. Each word trails 
behind it an old misshapen context, and the 
influence of this must be recognized in the 
study of the use of words. 

The report offered by Prof. O. F. Emerson, 
of Western Reserve, on ‘‘The Work of the 
American Dialect Society,’’ may be considered 
here. Prof. Emerson called attention to the 
work already accomplished by the society, 
complimenting especially the investigations of 
the late Prof. Child of Harvard on the metre 
of Chaucer. 

Prof. Emerson urged the great need of in- 
telligent students to collect dialect peculiarities 
for future use. Graduate students could give 
important aid to such work by noting local 
dialect variations. Our whole country offers 
an especially good field for this on account of 
the widely differing dialects within its borders. 

III. PEDAGOGICAL DISCUSSION. 

Prof. W. E. Mead of Wesleyan presented the 
report of the Pedagogical Section—a resumé 
of the replies to the proposition published in 
the Century, that wide reading developes good 





writers. Various schemes were proposed for 
testing the proposition, and the reports were 
naturally conflicting. Prof. Mead showed that 
reading as a method of cultivating the power 
to write did not receive sufficient support to 
shift the burden of proof from the advocates 
of reading. Reading is an aid to facility in 
writing, but does not alone lead to good com- 
position. In this report, as well as in the dis- 
cussion given by Prof. Baldwin of Yale, the 
fact was emphasized that logical thinking is 
necessary to composition and that wide reading 
does not give this power. To accomplish the 
best results for the student, thoughtful reading 
should be combined with practice in expres- 
sion. 


The liveliest discussion of the meeting grew 
out of the paper by Prof. Calvin Thomas of 
Columbia, suggesting a practical method not 
for spelling reform but for ‘“The Amelioration 
of our Spelling’’—to quote the title. He al- 
luded to the various schemes which have been 
suggested for a spelling reform, to all of which 
the vital objection remains that these sweeping 
changes cannot appeal to the adult, whose 
ideas of words have long been fixed, or to the 
writer, who must necessarily keep in the most 
cordial relations with his reader. The need of 
relief, however, is evident when we consider 
the grievous waste of time and energy re- 
quired of the child in learning the vagaries 
of English orthography. The deluge of ir- 
rationality which overwhelms the child just 
seeking the reasons for things should be done 
away with, to the lasting benefit of the young 
mind. To furnish a gradual but effectual re- 
lief, Prof. Thomas suggested instruction in the 
history of words, which should be obligatory 
upon teachers of every grade. A new style of 
spelling-book might be made, showing the 
idiocies of our present spelling, and, by letting 
in light ‘‘to those that sit in darkness,”’ pre- 
paring the way fora return by our children’s 
children to the “reign of common sense.”’ 
The discussion following was participated in 
by Professors Scott, Emerson, Cohn, Babbitt, 
Sheldon, Bright and others. All were skeptical 
of the practicability of radical change, and 
could see no hope of relief unless it were in 
some such gradual instruction. Prof. Bright 
added that even the clearing up of the history 
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of one or two of the more important vowels | suspicion of unfairness—lie in the social move- 


would be a permanent relief. 


Various reports of importance were sub- | 


mitted to the Association. Prof. Todd, of 
Columbia University, for the committee on 
Co6éperative Bibliography, reported informally 
the prospective advance in this field, since the 
new educational gift by Carnegie contemplated 
offering an opportunity for definite work in 
bibliography. 

The social side of the Association meeting 
was carefully provided for, and a spirit of 
heartiest good-fellowship prevailed through- 
out the convention. Thursday evening, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Eliot welcomed the members of 
the Association and ladies at their home on 
Quincy St. Over two hundred guests were 
present, and the reception by its informality 
offered a pleasant meeting-place for the 
visiting members. Friday and Saturday, 
luncheon was served in the Faculty Room in 
University Hall. After luncheon on Friday 
Miss Alice Longfellow opened her house for 
an informal reception, which gave the guests 
a much-prized opportunity of visiting the his- 
torical Craigie house. Later, from four to 
six, the members were received at the regular 
Friday afternoon tea given by the ladies of the 
Faculty in the Phillips Brooks House. Friday 
evening the reunion held at the Colonial Club 
was largely attended. Mr. Bliss Perry of the 
Ailantic Monthly gave an informal talk upon 
‘‘The College Professor and the Public.’” Mr. 
Perry sketched the change which has taken 
place in the relations of the professor to the 
world in general. Formerly the professor was 
a student only, entirely separated from outside 
interests. Though the scholar must always 
voyage alone into some regions, and his very 
absentness means in the end great value tothe 
world, yet a new type of college professor is 
developing—one which knows all about things. 
Familiarity with the world may destroy all the 
old traditional fastidiousness, but this famil- 
iarity is of advantage not alone to the public, 
which receives highly trained and intelligent 
coéperation, but to the professor himself. 

In the political field, the professor is often 
earnestly and honestly active, but usually at 
the risk of accusations of fraud and bribery. 
Wider fields of activity—fields less open to 
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ments for libraries, parks and better tene- 
ments. In these fields, the college professor 
can do the public his greatest service, and in 
such service alone does he find the noblest 
moments of life. 

President Eliot spoke of Prof. Sophocles,and 
paid high tribute to Ezra Abbott as a retired 
scholar, who, in his very retirement, had given 
benefit to thousands of practical men of busi- 
by inventing the card-catalogue system. 

Throughout the convention, the Colonial 
Club and the new Harvard Union extended 
their privileges to the visitors, and added not 
a little to the success of a meeting of which 
the characteristic features seemed to be cordial 
fellowship and scholarly work. 

P. C. Hoyr. 


Harvard University. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF TAINE 
CRITICISM SINCE 189}. 


II. 


AN article of especial interest on account of its 
broad, liberal, deep and appreciative interpre- 
tation of Taine’s work, is that of Wetz, Ariz. 
Jhrobrt. Rom. Philol., \. pp. 157-192, 1895. 
Wetz first presents the different methods of 
treating literary history, showing that Taine’s 
system is a broader conception than Herder’s. 
This is one of the clearest and most thorough 
presentations of Taine’s system that we have. 
In the second part of his essay on Taine’s 
position and significance in literary history, 
Wetz is the first German, as far as the writer 
is acquainted with German Taine critics, to 
give him his just merit. He has drawn, in an 
entirely new way, a knowledge of the intel- 
lectual personality of the author through his 
work, and he has done this by being the first 
to apply in his material the scientific method 
and precise language of psychology. He gives 
definite data on phantasy, intellect, ideas, 
feelings of an author, etc., thus offering a 
psychological explanation for every phenome- 
non. In the third part of the article we have 
a concise and terse statement of the difference 
between Taine’s and Hennequin’s systems of 
criticism. 

An interesting and suggestive study of Taine 
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is found in La Vie e¢ les Livres, II, G. Des- 
champs, pp. 99-189. Most ingeniously does this 
writer work out Taine’s salient quality through 
the power of his exterior vision and intensity 
of his interior reflection. M. Deschamps be- 
comes very impatient with Taine’s great ad- 
miration of and preference for England, p. 
113. His descriptions are thoroughly natur- 
alistic, and on the deep-seated villainy of man 
Taine agrees with Zola and Maupassant; his 
sombre pessimism is even worse than that of 
Leopardi, pp. 116-117. This study offers many 
valuable observations, by way of résumé, of 
Taine’s aim and purpose. No one has better 
defined his position in the literary movement 
of the nineteenth century; he is the natural 
culmination of it, from Chateaubriand to Loti, 
he has visited all the places and peoples, and 
written and thought about them as a Chateau- 
briand, Hugo, Gautier, Flaubert, but he has 
reasoned over his melancholy and reduced the 
mal du si2cle to syllogisms; he recognized 
the cause of the incurable melancholy of 
which he had a vague sentiment—all this 
he has gathered, accumulated in facts and 
reasoned and formulated into laws; this is one 
of the most heroic efforts of human intelli- 
gence, pp. 179-180. No one has uttered a truer 
saying among Taine’s critics than Deschamps 
when he said that it is easier to refute his 
doctrines than to avoid or escape their action. 

Weigand. Das Elend der Kritik, 1895, Miin- 
chen, pp. 35-101, is not generally known, but 
contains a great deal of information on Ste.- 
Beuve and Taine. He shows the importance 
and influence of birthplace and country on the 
development of the young Taine, pp. 36-39, 
the philosopher, pp. 39-40; the artist, pp. 
49-54; and then discusses his productions in 
chronological order. According to Weigand, 
Taine trusts in himself too much for his 
material, and thus is hardly scientific enough. 
He quotes at length from Taine, and adds a 
few explanatory and critical remarks. Pos- 
sibly the best part of this essay is that which 
treats of his philosophy of art. Weigand 
seems to have interpreted the spirit of Taine, 
the artist, better than any previous writer; an 
interesting attempt is made to prove that 
Taine’s system has utterly failed in the de- 
scription of Greek culture, which views would 
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hardly be accepted generally. Weigand is 
the first critic who believes that Hegel’s in- 
fluence upon him is often overestimated. So 
many critics refuse Taine his just portion of 
originality, maintaining that many of his ideas 
are derived from Hegel, Herder and Goethe; 
the general notion prevails that Taine is super- 
ficial and unreliable; not until 1895 with Bar- 
zellotti’s work had this notion been generally 
abandoned. Credit must be given Wetz and 
Weigand for their farsightedness in consider- 
ing Taine to be more than an ordinary figure. 
The following statement of Weigand is of im- 
portance in Taine criticism: 

‘*He served his time; he did not break away 
from the traditions of the old French spirit; 
he widened the horizon of French culture and 
he is the best example to show how deeply the 
Germanic influence can touch a Latin without 
becoming dangerous to his nature.”’ 

The lectures delivered by Ed. Droz at 
Besancon on La Critique Littéraire de Taine, 
have been published by Lecéne, Oudin, 1895, 
p. 39. Droz is not an admirer of Taine, but 
evidently of Ste.-Beuve; he speaks as a mor- 
alist and Taine’s theory, according to him, 
excludes all notion of morality; this point of 
view runs through his entire lectures, and 
Wetz says it is doubtful whether Droz appre- 
ciates Taine as a philosopher, which view 
would seem true, after reading his essays. 
The writer has not had access to all of these 
lectures. In the study under discussion he 
simply tries to refute a number of Taine’s 
statements which he has selected from his 
works. His whole theory of information is 
inadequate; first, on account of the impossi- 
bility of knowing all the existing historical 
documents of a period and the impossibility of 
these documents including all the life of a 
generation; secondly, on account of the ab- 
sence in the moral sciences of precise instru- 
ments of valuation and measure, p. 23; hence, 
his method is only a programme and the 
results will be as different as the minds that 
use it. He absolutely denies any relation be- 
tween a historical investigation and an experi- 
ment in physiology or chemistry. The methods 
are fundamentally different. The essay is of 
especial interest to a Taine student because it 
presents so many objections to his system and 
method, thus offering a splendid basis for a 
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critical study of Taine and his work. Whether 
the reader agrees with Droz, or not, will de- 
pend largely upon the attitude he has taken 
as to the relation of the natural and moral 
sciences. 

A very valuable article for the Taine student 
is Wetz’ second study in the Zés. Spr. Litt. 
xxi, 1899, pp. 114-251, giving a critical analysis 
of the studies of de Vogiié, Monod, Sorel, 
Margerie, Droz, de Broglie, Barzellotti, and 
Weigand. Wetz has come to the conclusion 
that Taine is one of the most difficult of 
modern writers fully to appreciate ; few critics 
have judged him rightly in the exsemd/e of 
his work, nearly all lacking a broad perspec- 
tive necessary to an appreciation of such im- 
mense talent. Especially have the critics of 
his English Literature failed, seeing only the 
defects, the hasty work, the skillful compiler, 
but entirely overlooking the ensemble, the 
prodigious intellectual work of the author. 
Wetz discusses at length his life and works, 
pp. 114-138. An interesting comparison of 
the opinion of different critics on his style is 
presented, pp. 142-154, a general statement of 
which may be summed up as follows: In 
spite of the splendor and clearness of Taine’s 
style in his descriptions of nature, he lacks 
soul ; form and color are admirably developed, 
but the mood of a landscape such as Goethe 
describes it, is lacking. Taine does not see 
nature as an artist, who allows it to work and 
impress itself upon him, but he sees it in the 
eyes of a scientist who desires to reproduce 
every sign accurately; his descriptions are 
not the end in view, but the means to an end. 
According to Wetz, he has gone too far in at- 
tempting to explain all by the salient quality ; 
yet, his study of Shakspeare is one of the 
profoundest ever written, p. 158. In his an- 
alysis of Droz’ article, to most of which the 
writer has had no access, Wetz points out 
three influences that Droz mentions : Stendhal; 
Hegel, Comte, Mill; Balzac and Renan. The 
first influence has been treated more thoroughly 
by Droz than by any other critic, and yet 
Wetz thinks that this must be the subject of a 
separate and exhaustive study; he suggests a 
number of subjects for special study, such as, 
the relation of Taine and Stendhal; Taine, 
Mérimée and Flaubert; Hegel’s influence; 





Planat and Woepke. According to Wetz, 
Margerie, Barzellotti, and Droz failed to dif- 
ferentiate clearly enough the different Opera- 
tionen that Taine showed in his work of art, 
literature and history, p. 202. Possibly the 
most interesting and original part of Wetz’ 
article is his presentation of the influence and 
relation of Planat, Woepke and Taine. Planat 
reconstructed social customs according to the 
theory Taine had adopted; he was a great 
collector of engravings, some three hundred 
thousand which were typical of a custom, etc.; 
Woepke was an Oriental scholar, with a 
thorough knowledge of Sanskrit, Greek, Ara- 
bic and Persian mathematics; these three men 
exchanged ideas. This is an entirely new 
subject in the study. Wetz’ article is the most 
stimulating and encouraging for a comparative 
study of Taine’s critics that we have, suggest- 
ing quite a variety of subjects for special 
study, among which a comparative analysis 
of the differences of opinion of critics on 
various points would be exceedingly interest- 
ing and valuable, such as Taine’s style, before 
and after his travels, (change from the abstract 
to the concrete); the reliability of his state- 
ments; opinions on his English Literature ; 
reason of the hostility of some critics. Wetz’ 
article would form a fine basis for such studies. 

Faguet’s article in the Revue de Paris, 15 
July, 1 August, 1899, is the most important 
written by him, and is of especial interest 
from the fact that he seems to take a new de- 
parture in confining himself almost exclusively 
to pointing out the defects and combatting the 
theories of Taine; it treats of Taine the mor- 
alist and the effect of this method, in this 
respect, upon his writings. It has been pub- 
lished in Polit. et Moral. au xix. Siecle, iii, 
1g00. One of the most interesting parts, and 
one in which Faguet seems to have failed, is 
his attempt to apply Taine’s theory of salient 
quality to himself, and this he finds to be 
La Probité. The first objection is to his 
theory of salient quality, a result of collecting, 
grouping and classifying facts; we thus know 
man only by the sensation, elaborated by ab- 
straction ; he is reduced toa certain quantity 
of matter governed by inflexible laws; the 
inner spirit is not taken into account because 
what is invisible we do not know. Faguet 
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discusses the pessimistic idea of Taine on 
man; the question whether literature is the 
expression of society, showing that it is often 
not. the case, therefore, leading to errors in 
date and to wrong conclusions. He concludes 
from this that the object of Taine was pre- 
cisely that which excluded his method; his 
method ought to have led him to study every- 
thing except that which he took for his object; 
that is, great writers only. 

Taine is wrong, says the critic, in applying 
the psychology of the people to the individual 
as this effaces the individuals and makes them 
common. His system is in vain because it 
attemps to struggle with the infinite complexity 
of human nature. M. Faguet maintains that 
Taine’s idea of the world determines all his 
work; his literary studies are problems, the 
solution of which is given in advance, as books 
in which the conclusion is not reached from 
research, but researches that are derived from 
conclusions. 

These are some of the many objections and 
criticisms in his study, which is simply a mass 
of ideas, an emanation from a mind operating 
in very narrow quarters. The salient-quality 
theory of Taine, as applied to M. Faguet, most 
admirably explains his writings. He is pos- 
sessed of a most powerful interior vision, re- 
flection or apperceptive power, but lacks the 
perceptive ability or exterior vision entirely. 
M. Faguet could be given a subject and un- 
doubtedly would be able to argue to and fro 
on either side and be convincing on both; 
such is his power of concentrative codrdina- 
tion. He never deviates from his path, there- 
fore does not see the broader perspective of 
events and facts as Taine perceives it. This 
article, as everything M. Faguet has written, is 
highly suggestive and useful. 


M. Faguet leaves a somewhat modified im- 
pression of Taine in his article in Petit de Julle- 
ville’s Histoire, etc., viii, pp. 381-397, 1900, 
which, in the main, covers the same ground as 
the preceding ; however, the spirit of it seems 
to be more conservative and less hostile. In it 
we have an explanation of Taine’s so-called 
pessimism and misanthropy; an exquisite 
soul of courtesy, amiability, diligence and 
delicacy ; timid, reserved, a superior man who 
lived to reason; he knew but little how to 





make men amiable by showing himself sym- 
pathetic to them. As a critic he was really an 
inventor; his attempt to make of literary 
criticism a precise science, which will always 
fail, was singularly honorable. 

After combatting Taine’s theory of the 
salient quality and that literature is the ex- 
pression of society, he concludes that he will 
be placed along side of Comte and Renan, or 
perhaps a little below these. 

In his history of French Literature,ii, pp 4o1- 
406, 1900, M. Faguet makes statements which, 
when considered with the preceding, will not 
present a consistent portrait. Taine was a 
positivist in the sense that he refused man the 
faculty of knowing anything except through 
observation; he was especially a critic, and 
more occupied in stopping others on the brink 
of rashness than in constructing a hazardous 
system himself; a logician-critic rather than 
an artist-critic. His method is the most im- 
possible. His style is a heroic effort of will, 
but successful ; however, one feels the beauty 
of the effort more than the beauty of success. 
Throughout M. Faguet lauds Taine, but ina 
final sentence he offsets what he has said in 
praise, showing that he is not a deep admirer of 
Taine. His final verdict is that posterity will 
find nearly all in his books that has been 
thought in philosophy, in literature, in morals, 
in politics by the thinkers from 1860-1885. 

The article of Seignobos, LZ’ Zuvre Litt. de 
Taine, in Petit de Julleville’s Aistoire, etc., 
viii, pp. 267-279, is interesting from the his- 
torical side. Taine is severely criticized; 1. 
for not giving extensive and accurate bibli- 
ography ; 2. for not working on authoritative 
documents ; 3. for not controlling the docu- 
ments he uses. To read these dozen pages 
leaves the impression that Taine and his work 
in history are zero, false, inaccurate, un- 
scientific; his work is a historical monument 
already half ruined ; the architect, ignorant of 
the profession of the mason, did not know how 
to choose solid materials; this article is the 
severest ever written in denunciation of Taine, 
the historian. 

M. Brunetiére is one of the first French critics 
rightly to interpret and appreciate Taine’s 
system and his work. His first articles in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, 1885, 1887, deal 
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with his method almost exclusively, and in 
these he severely criticized him on account 
of his system, which two things are often con- 
founded. Not until 1889, in his review of Pel- 
lissier’'s Mouvement Littéraire, does he in- 
terpret Taine’s system. Without Taine the 
movement that took place between 1855-1879, 
would hardly have been possible; one would 
not have understood the movement of a 
Dumas and Flaubert without the Fssais de 
Crit. and Hist. Litt. Angl. His one article 
on Racine’s tragedy revived the literary his- 
tory of the seventeenth century; one article 
definitely interpreted Balzac. His theory has 
reduced to a minimum the part of the author 
in his work; and his role or function he has 
reduced toa mediator between nature and the 
public. A drama of Shakespeare is the ex- 
pression, or testimony, of the conception that 
the Anglo-Saxon of the sixteenth century had 
of the world and life, etc. This brings his 
theory together with that of impersonality in 
art. In his Evol. des Gen.,M. Brunetiére has 
possibly better analyzed the position, bearing, 
influence and signification of Taine in the 
evolution of French literature, criticism and 
literature in general, in the history of the ideas 
and art of his time, than any other one critic. 
The present writer believes that M. Brunetiére 
was one of the very few critics, until the recent 
Taine revival, who foresaw his greatness and 
future influence. In his Disc. de Combat, 
L’ Art et la Morale, p. 71, 1898, he sums up 
Taine’s aim thus: 

‘‘Ce qu’il a cherché pendant trente ans ce 
sont des moyens de ramener, de réduire a 
l’unité de la certitude ce que I’on croirait, a 
premiére vue, que les opinions littéraires com- 
portent de diversité légitime ;—qu’il faut dis- 
puter des gouts.”’ . 

There are classifications in natural history ; 
Taine wanted to show that there are in literary 
history, in morals, in zsthetics, scales of values 
and means of determining them. Subordina- 
tion of characters, balancing of organs, natural 
selection are scientific principles; his aim was 
to show that there are moral, esthetic and 
philosophical principles as well as scientific 
principles. Herein lies the unity of his intel- 
lectual life and the guaranty of the perpetua- 
tion of it. In connecting the moral and 
natural sciences he tried to make the former 








share in the certainty or probability of the 
latter. Taine’s aim and system have never 
been better defined than in this presentation. 
In estimating the value of the two Taine critics 
who have written more than any others, MM. 
Brunetiére and Faguet, it might be stated that 
the former’s criticisms are entirely construc- 
tive, helpful to an appreciation of his system, 
importance and signification in the develop- 
ment of literary criticism; while those of the 
latter are mostly destructive, very helpful to 
the student seeking the attackable points, ex- 
ceedingly suggestive of ideas, somewhat in- 
consistent and not always acceptable. 

Giraud, Essai sur Taine, 1901, the latest 
and most complete work, is the first to apply 
Taine’s own system to himself successfully. 
From the literary standpoint and for the 
Taine-student it is invaluable. The first part 
deals with Taine and his work, pp. 1-157; the 
second gives his bibliography in chronological 
order (published and unpublished works), pp. 
161-207, with a bibliography on Taine as nearly 
complete as this can be, pp. 209-219; the third 
part contains extracts of sixty unpublished 
articles, pp. 221-283; the fourth part, extracts 
of various articles on Taine, pp. 289-306. 


M. Giraud first shows that Taine’s native 
province, the Ardennes, was so near Germany 
as to have influenced his development; some of 
Taine’s principal traits are German, p. 4. He 
traces the philosophical mind and love for art 
and beauty through the whole Taine family- 
tree; he pictures the state of mind of the 
youth of 1840-1850, under the influence of 
science ; Taine went through a religious crisis, 
probably longer and more painful than that of 
Renan, from which he concludes that in him 
there is a strain of mystic exaltation, thus dif- 
fering from M. Faguet and others, who see in 
Taine a pure positivist without mysticism and 
any religion, p. 14. The influence of the 
Ecole Normale is very marked; it was a hot- 
bed of study, and from it he possibly gained 
too much confidence in books, p. 18. The 
various influences on his different works are 
discussed in quite an original manner (Beyle, 
Ste.-Beuve, Spinoza, Hegel, Carlyle, etc.), the 
effect of his travels, his high morality, dis- 
crete stoicism. His courteous but firm inde- 
pendence assured him what Ste.-Beuve never 
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could obtain; namely, authority, and made 
him the intellectual conscience of his time, pp. 
36-37. M. Giraud denies that Taine was greatly 
influenced by Comte in his conception of liter- 
ary history, criticism and philosophy because 
he did not know and appreciate Comte until 
1860-1861, after his work on Mill had been 
published, p. 44. This critic mentions all the 
sources of his English Literature; Taine, he 
says, was so bent on his system and so imbued 
with the idea of it that he failed tosee the 
facts that did not fit in with it; he did not 
purposely omit them, as nearly every critic 
maintains ; thus, for example, he was so con- 
vinced of the superiority of Protestantism over 
Catholicism that he failed to study and note 
the Catholic movement in England, p. 46. 
M.Giraud adopts M.Lemaitre’s idea of salient 
quality—poet-logician—and devotes a chapter 
to each. The most original and philosophical 
part of this critic’s work is the chapter on the 
logician, in which he explains in a vastly more 
trenchant and satisfactory way than any other 
critic, Taine’s conception of the universe and 
the natural result therefrom of a system of 
morality. In this Giraud has come infinitely 
nearer to a profound comprehension of Taine 
in all his significance than any one before him. 
- Yet, he cannot accept his theories because he 
bases his argument on Christian spiritualism. 
This writer explains the fine delineations and 
the normal parts of Taine’s work as emanations 
of the artist mind rather than as definitions of 
a psychological critic, p. 72; but in this he 
seems to fail utterly. He maintains that Taine 
in classifying works of art according to the 
degree of importance of the character that 
they express, departs from the method of the 
scientist or naturalist, and adopts the view of 
the moralist; but, here, he overlooks what he 
has so admirably explained before; his main 
objection, therefore, which, had he followed 
his explanation, would not be an objection, is 
that Taine, as a too faithful scholar of Spinoza 
and Hegel, tried to weld together moral and 
physical sciences; here is where his system 
failed him. According to the present writer, 
this is where the system came to his aid, and 
is one of Taine’s most original and forceful 
points. According to Giraud he did not pos- 
sess the faculty of a poet which lies in imagining 





a character, representing it in traits so clear, 
so happily chosen, so natural that it comes 
before the reader as real, living. His char- 
acters are all abstract beings, a few lines of 
Michelet painting better than pages of Taine; 
his imagination is philosophical, one that sets 
ideas moving and dramatizes abstractions. 
M. Faguet calls his style a miracle of will, arti- 
ficial, but M. Giraud disagrees in this,p.107. His 
style is purely classical; a tragedy of Racine 
is not better constructed than a work of Taine; 
a scholarly, grave form, powerful, organic and 
living, with large progressive developments, 
graduated contrasts, play of light and shade— 
all this makes him one of the great prose 
writers of French literature, pp. 111-112. 
Taine is a great poet by virtue of penetrating 
the sense of nature, by the instinctive need of' 
drawing from her images and symbols, by 
virtue of his classical art of codérdinating and 
developing them, p. 120. 

As to his influence, Giraud concludes from 
statistics that Taine has been read and studied 
by his contemporaries, he has reached the 
most diversified public and won the most 
varied readers. Nearly all great writers ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to him, and his 
influence is probably as great outside of France 
as within his native land. He shows that 
Ste.-Beuve, in his later period, was gradually 
persuaded by Taine of the importance of the 
psychological interest of works over the mere 
anecdotal ; this is his greatest victory over the 
generation of 1830. They next hailed him as 
their chief; yet, many of the realistic works 
were already written when Taine became 
famous. His influence on the novelists Zola, 
Maupassant, Fabre, Pouvillon; on the his- 
torians Lavisse, Hanotaux, Sorel, Chuquet ; 
on the critics Brunetiére, Faguet, de Vogiié, 
is very marked. In political and social ques- 
tions they seem to rival him, to complete and 
correct and finish his work, p. 144. On Bour- 
get Taine seems to have put the seal or im- 
pression of his thought more than on any of 
his other contemporaries, p. 145. G. Paris, 
Gebhardt, Sully Prudhomme, Boutmy, Hen- 
nequin, Doumic, Lanson, Texte, Barrés and 
many others show his influence. 

As an educator in teaching the ensemble 
of knowledge, where observation and experi- 
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mentation had brought it in 1870, Taine is in- 
comparable. We owe to him the renewing of 
literary criticism, physivlogical psychology, 
philosophical studies, in a more scientific and 
substantial sense, the sociological tendency of 
the present time. M. Faguet says for twenty 
years he has exercised in France the influence 
that Spencer had in England. In conclusion 
M. Giraud observes that the most difficult of his 
theories to admit is his conception of science ; 
the critic attempts to show that the term 
science ought to be reserved for the positive 
sciences, and that science must not attempt to 
found a morality. In the domain of psychol- 
ogy and history, art, sociology and philosophy 
positive methods are fundamentally ineffi- 
cacious, and Taine’s philosophy is a striking 
proof of this; in the moral and religious order 
experimental and deductive methods no longer 
have their right; his work in this respect is 
defective, but the personality and the man 
himself is superior to his work, for in it he has 
put his incomparable sincerity, which makes 
us pardon his grave errors. This last part of 
the critic’s work is disappointing in proportion 
as the work, in general, is satisfactory. Giraud 
here departs from the views of a broad and 
liberal thinker and settles upon biased ten- 
dencies. In all domains of research, be it in 
psychology or in ethics, physiology or religion, 
the principles of Taine’s system are being ap- 
plied more and more, and can be supplied 
without infringing upon the domain of religion. 

The works of Giraud and Barzellotti have 
been reviewed by Doumic in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 1st of April, 1901, an article 
which notes the principal points of interest 
brought out in these two books. It may be 
worth mentioning that Doumic declares that 
every man who writes in France to-day owes 
something to Taine; it is even yet difficult to 
judge his work in the exsemd/e, as his influence 
is still too strong and active. 

Conclusion: From the present Taine biblio- 
graphy we gain an almost complete, definite 
appreciation, if not exact knowledge, of the 
significance, nature and bearing of his work 
on literary history. And now, if Mahrenholtz 
is correct in his assertion that it remains for a 
German critic broadly to interpret Taine, this 
is the appropriate time for the German ‘‘ Auf- 
klarungsartikel’’ to be written. 
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Speaking from an unprejudiced point of 
view, it can safely be said that no other writer 
in constructive literature as opposed to im- 
aginative literature (novel, poetry, etc.) has 
aroused so much discussion, has so thoroughly 
penetrated all domains of literature, left his 
impress upon his own and future genera- 
tions in such a marked manner, has had such 
a wide and universal influence, has been 
read and studied by so many different peo- 
ples, has exhibited such a perfectly logical 
and artistic style, powerful imagination, com- 
bined with sound logic and depth of thought; 
such a wide range of application of a method 
to such a broad field of material, as H. Taine. 
In examining the various objections to his 
doctrine and system and to its results we find: 
I. that nearly, all issue from biased writers, 
who, either point out flaws, which are by their 
very nature too insignificant to detract from 
the exsemb/e, or judge and condemn him from 
the standpoint of Christian spiritualism; 2. 
that on two points depends a just judgment 
regarding Taine, and the explanation of his 
work, and that in these critics differ because 
of the lack of sufficient knowledge of the 
recent results of science, and secondly because 
of the attitude they take as tothe interrelation 
of the moral and physical sciences; these two 
points constitute Taine’s own salient charac- 
teristics, which must be explained by psycho- 
physiology and his conception of the unity of 
the universe. From the Taine criticism at 
hand we are led firmly to believe, that as 
science progresses, especially the medical (ap- 
plied psychology and physiology), Taine will 
gradually come to be ranked as one of the 
greatest and most original thinkers of the 
world. 

The following works may be added to the 
almost complete bibliography of Giraud: 


Poitou :—Les philos. fr. cont. et leurs systemes 
relig., 1864, Charpentier, p. 402. 

Grosse, Ernst:—Die Litteraturwissenschaft, 
ihr Ziel u. Weg, Halle, 1887, diss. 

Godefroy, Fr.:—Prosateurs Fr. au xix. s., 1870, 
Gaume Fréres, pp. 253-265. 

Wetz:—Shakespeare vom Standp. der vergl. 
Litteraturgesch., 1890, 1897. 

Wetz :—Uber Litteraturgesch., Worms, Reiss, 
1891. 
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Mahrenholtz:—H. A. Taine, mort le 5 mars, 
1893, Zts. Spr. Litt, xv, 2, pp. 141-145, 
1893. 

Heigel, Th.:—Taine, Al/gem. Zig., Miinchen, 
1893, Nos. 345-347. 

Hoffmann :—Taine’s Orig. Cont. rev. by Mah- 
renholtz, Zs. Spr. Litt. xvi, pp. 74-81, 
1894. 

Weigand :—Das Elend der Kritik, Miinchen, 
Lukasche Buchhdl., 1895, pp. 35-101. 
Wetz :—Litteraturwissenschaft, in Krit. Jahr- 
bericht. Rom. Phil. i, pp. 157-192, 1895. 
Aftalion, Abbé:—Les theories pol. de T. 
Giard et Briére; Extr. Rev. Internat. de 

Sociologie, 1896, pp. 22. 

Morello, V.:—Tre critici: Taine, Carlyle, De 
Sanctis, Revista politica e letteraria, 1899, 
No. 2. 

Dutoit :—Die Theorie des Milieu, Bern, 1899, 
diss. 

Doumic, R.:—H.Taine, in Rev. Deux Mondes, 
1go1, April Ist. 

Menéndez y Pelayo:—Obras Compl. iv, Mad- 
rid. 

Lévy-Bruhl:—La philosophie de Comte, cf. 
Introd. on Taine, Alcan. 


STATISTICS ON TAINE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


From 1850-59, eighteen articles, 
1860-69, thirty-nine ‘ 
1870-79, forty-five 
1880-89, forty-three 
1890-99, one hundred and forty-two ar- 

ticles, 
1900-0I, nineteen articles. 

In 1893, the year of Taine’s death, about 
forty-four articles appeared; since his death, 
one hundred and forty articles have appeared. 
More than fifty articles have been published 
without name or date. 

Total number of articles and books, more 
than three hundred and sixty. 

HuGo P. THIEME. 


“ce 


University of Michigan. 





NOTES ON THE LIFE AND POEMS 
OF ANNA MARGARETHA 
PFEFFER. 


In Goedeke’s Grundriss, vol. iii, p. 329, may 
be found in the list of female writers of re- 
ligious poems in the eighteenth century the 
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name of Anna Margaretha Pfefferin xée 
Spechtin. In addition to the name, Goedeke 
gives the following note concerning her: 
‘‘Frau des Generalsuperintendenten Pfeffer in 
Seesen, geb. 1689, als Poetin gekrént 1739, 
gestorben 1742.”’ 

This is all that is known concerning a woman, 
who like many others of her time, imbued with 
the spirit of religious fervor, poured forth the 
aspiration, the longings and the doubts of her 
heart in lyric form. Acquiring no doubt con- 
siderable celebrity as a poetess, among her 
friends and acquaintances of the little town of 
Seesen, her fame spreads beyond the confines 
of the town and of the duchy of Brunswick 
and she is induced to make a collection of her 
poems and submit them to Prof. Ch. A. 
Heumann in G6ttingen for approval. The 
result of this attempt, which was made in 1734, 
we do not know directly but can surmise from 
the fact, that a few years later, according to 
Goedeke, she was crowned as a_ poetess. 
Where Goedeke obtained this information I 
have been unable to discover. The manuscript 
of her poems, which do not seem even to have 
been printed, passed over from the library of 
the Gymnasium, where Prof. Heumann, per- 
haps, had deposited it, to that of the University 
of Gottingen upon the founding of the latter. 
It was there that Goedeke became acquainted 
with the poems and hence the mention of the 
authoress in his Grundriss. 


As to the personality and life of the writer, 
I have succeeded after some little search in 
adding somewhat to the meagre information 
given by Goedeke. He tells us that her 
maiden name was Specht and that she was the 
wife of the general superintendent of Seesen. 
From a short sketch of the life of her husband, 
written by her oldest son and printed together 
with the funeral sermon preached at the funeral 
of the said Pfeffer by Caspar Andreas Pfortner, 
we learn that she was the oldest daughter of 
Christian Specht, a famous churchman of the 
time, who had held successively the position 
of Prediger of the Kreuzkirche in Hanover, of 
Consistorialrath, Hofprediger and Superin- 
tendent at Eutin, Oberhofprediger at the court 
of the duke of Brunswick at Wolfenbiittel and 
finally of Abbot of the rich monastery of Rid- 
dagshausen, not far from the town of Brun- 
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swick. Anna Margaretha was married in 
1699 to Johann Georg Pfeffer, who had suc- 
ceeded to the office of superintendent at 
Seesen in 1698. Their union was blessed with 
seven children, four of whom died in infancy. 
Of the three who lived to attain the age of 
manhood, two became lawyers and the third 
followed the profession of his father. Super- 
intendent Pfeffer died of pneumonia March 29, 
1734, his wife following himin 1742. The date 
of their marriage 1699, is absolutely certain as 
it is corroborated by the entries in the church 
registers of Seesen and of Wolfenbiittel. In 
that of Seesen under the date of November 
1699, we find the following entry: 

“ Copulati : nag Georg Pfeffer Superintendent 
allhier Jungfer Anna Margaretha Spechtin des 
Herrn Abts Specht Hochwiirden in Wolfen- 
biittel leibliche Tochter sind den 14. in Wolfen- 
biittel getraut.” 

Similarly the church register of Wolfenbiittel 
contains the record: 

‘“‘den 14ten. November ist Herr Johann Georg 
Pfeffer Superintendens und Pastor Primarius 
zu Seesen mit Jfr. Anna Margaretha Specht, 
des hiesigen Herrn Ober-Superintendenten 
Abt Christian Spechts eheleibl. Tochter im 
Hause ehel. copulirt worden.”’ 


The date of her marriage, thus indubitably 
established, renders the date of the birth of 
our authoress given by Goedeke as 1689 im- 
possible, as she would have been married 
when but ten years old. A further search in 
the baptismal register of the Kreuzkirche of 
Hanover, of which the 4é¢ Specht was at one 
time pastor, revealed the following entry: 
“Anno 1679. 5. Majus Anna Margaretha M. 
Christian Specht’s Tochter.’”? This would make 
her twenty years old at the time of her mar- 
riage, and therefore agrees perfectly with the 
date of this in 1699. Goedeke’s date must 
therefore be corrected to read 1679 instead of 
1689. 

The dates are thus clear. A curious con- 
tradiction, however, in the testimony con- 
cerning her marriage exists, which I have not 
succeeded in reconciling. In both of the 


records given above it will be noticed that she 
is mentioned as /umg/fer. On the other hand, 
in the sketch of his father’s life written by the 
oldest surviving son Georg Josua Pfeffer, cer- 
tainly with the knowledge and probably under 
the supervision of the mother, for it is printed 
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with the funeral sermon and several poems 
written by her and friends upon the death of 
her husband, it is expressly stated that she was 
the wife of Pfeffer’s predecessor in office 
Christoph Sebastian, and that a year after the 
death of her first husband she married his 
successor. The account reads as follows: 
‘‘Hierauf ist er [Pfeffer] von Héchstgedachter 
Fiirstlicher Durchlaucht zum Superintendente 
Adjuncto des damahligen noch am _ Leben 
gewesenen Herrn Superintendentis Christo- 
phori Sebastiani nacher Seesen ernennt und 
von dem damahligen Gandersheimischen 
Herrn General Superintendenten Wernern in- 
troduciret, von dem Abt Specht aber nomine 
Serenissimi in Seesen vor dem altar confirmiret 
worden, und als der Senior drey viertel Jahr 
darauf verstorben, hat der seelige die Bedien- 
ung allein itibernommen, worauf denn ferner 
die Macht und Weissheit Gottes die Hertzen 
so dirigiret, dass er sich mit der nunmehr be- 
triibten Witwen, damahligen Jungfer Anna 
Maragretha Spechten des seel. Herrn Abt 
Spechts altesten Tochter im Jahre 1699 ehe/ich 
verkniipft.”’ 


Certainly this evidence is too strong to be 
lightly set aside, for it would seem but natural 
that the son should be well acquainted with 
the circumstances of his mother’s life, es- 
pecially as the account must have been printed, 
as we have seen, with the mother’s sanction 
and probably under her supervision. Evidently 
she was married but a short time to Christoph 
Sebastian, for his first wife died in 1691 ac- 
cording to the church register of Seesen, and 
his own death occurred seven years later as 
we have seen. 

An additional bit of evidence indirectly cor- 
roborating Anna Margaretha’s marriage to 
Sebastian is the record of the birth of a 
daughter Henriette Christina to the Fedd- 
prediger Sebastian under the date of Dec. 9, 
1698. The name of the mother, according to 
the general custom, is not mentioned. The 
present Generalsuperintendent at Seesen, the 
Rev. Karl Lutterloh, to whose kindness I am 
indebted for many of these facts, and who is 
well versed in the history of his parish, assured 
me, that he considered the Sebastian of this 
entry to be identical with Superintendent 
Sebastian. Should this be the case it would 
definitely prove the marriage of our authoress 
to Sebastian. Furthermore, that the child had 
been born posthumously, since the date of the 
superintendent’s death is given in the records 
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as July 12, 1698. This would indicate probably, 
although not necessarily, that the couple had 
been married but a short time before the 
husband’s death, since no previous entries of 
the birth of children areto be found. An entry 
of marriage between Anna Margaretha Specht 
and Sebastian would of course definitely settle 
the question, but a careful search of the church 
register of Wolfenbiittel refused to reveal any 
such entry. According to Beste, Geschichte 
der Braunschweigischen Landeskirche, p. 317, 
her father had been stationed at Wolfenbiittel 
since June 17, 1692, and her marriage would in 
all probability have been celebrated in that 
town. Before being called to Wolfenbiittel her 
father was court chaplain at Eutin, but the 
early date of his removal, 1692, precludes the 
possibility of her having been married before 
this. Moreover, as we have seen, the evidence 
points rather to her marriage having occurred 
but a short time before Sebastian’s death. 


Over against these statements and entries 
we have, as already mentioned, the double 
record of her marriage as Jungfer. It is just 
possible that the church clerks who made the 
entries, not knowing the details of the case 
and accustomed to use the word /ungfer in 
most of the records of marriage, thoughtlessly 
made use of it here. That this mistake should 
have been made in Seesen, where she must 
have been known as the wife of the deceased 
superintendent is incomprehensible. In case 
the record of the birth of a daughter, men- 
tioned above,had reference toa totally different 
Sebastian, for which the difference of titles 
might argue, could it be possible, that having 
been married but a short time and having 
given birth to no children she was described 
by courtesy as J/ungfer? I know of nosimilar 
instance. Let us, however, turn from this 
puzzling contradiction as to her marriage to a 
consideration of her poems. 

The manuscript in the possession of the 
Gottingen library consists of one hundred and 
two leaves of folio size, thirty-four and a half 
centimeters long by twenty-one and a half 
centimeters wide. The poems are in various 
handwritings. Many of them show a confusion 
of the dative and accusative endings of the 
masc. and neut. sing. and were evidently 
copied or written down from dictation by a 
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person to whom Low German was more familiar 
than High German, or at all events, who could 
not distinguish accurately between dem and 
den, etc. That thisis the caseI judge from 
the fact that some poems show no traces of 
this confusion and in no instance are the forms 
mir and mich wrongly employed, which would 
be the case if the confusion were due to the 
authoress. 


In the letter addressed to Prof. Heumann, 
to whom it will be remembered she sent her 
poems,the authoress speaks very deprecatingly 
of their worth, but cannot refrain from men- 
tioning that the Hof/prediger Mertens in Wol- 
fenbiittel had once desired to see her poems, 
at which time she had compiled the volume 
accompanying the letter, and that she could 
bring forward a hundred more such poems, 
had she not long since destroyed them as 
being unworthy of preservation. It will be 
seen, that in spite of her apparent humility, 
she possessed a goodly portion of female 
vanity. 

By far the larger number of the poems are 
religious in character. A few are upon secular 
topics of a general nature such as ‘fickle for- 
tune’ (das wechselnde Glick), upon the pro- 
verb ‘ich traue nicht’ and upon her two birds. 
The others, and they are not a few, are oc- 
casional poems. Mostof them are panegyrics 
of various royal and princely personages, the 
favorite ones being Duke August Wilhelm of 
Brunswick and his third wife Elisabeth Sophie 
Marie. The praises likewise of Ludwig 
Rudolph of Braunschweig-Blankenburg and his 
consort Christine Louise and of Prince Chris- 
tian of Anhalt-Zerbst and his consort Johanna 
Elisabeth are sung. King George II is also 
made the subject of one poem. The other 
poems were dedicated to friends of the 
authoress and commemorate various occa- 
sions. 


Of greater interest than these personal poems 
are the spiritual ones. They are, moreover, of 
greater intrinsic worth since they spring di- 
rectly from the heart and are the spontaneous 
expressions of the varying emotions of the 
writer. They are written in the fervid exag- 
gerated style of the religious lyric of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century, and 
under the influence of hymn writers such as 
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Gerhardt, Spener and Rist. Especially close 
is the imitation in a hymn entitled Dank- Lied, 
beginning : 

Nun danket alle Gott 

dem theuresten Erhalter 

dem grossen Zebaoht 

dem menschlichen Verwalter. 
It is at once apparent that this hymn owed its 
origin to Martin Rinckart’s famous choral Nun 
danket alle Gott. 

Asa rule the poems are written in iambic 
verse. One,however,entitled Baldiger Wunsch 
wegen Verstreuung der unglicklichen Zeiten, 
and which the authoress calls an aria, is com- 
posed in dactylic measures. The first stanza 
runs: 

Eilt ihr Minuten 

Hemmet die Fluten 

Stopfet die Quellen des Elends einmal. 

Eilt ohn Verweilen 

Gliick zu erteilen 

Jaget von dannen Schmerzen und Qual. 
The light tripping dactyls are but little suited 
to the thought which the poem seeks to ex- 
press. The use of this metre for hymns is, 
however, quite common during the seven- 
teenth century, frequent examples being found 
among the hymns of Johann Rist and Philip 
Zesen. 

Most of the poems are cheerful in tone and 
give testimony of an unfaltering belief in the 
goodness and mercy of God. Some are de- 
cidedly jubilant and reflect the joyfulness of 
the writer in the spirited movement of the 
verse. This is, for example, true of the Easter 
song beginning: 

Victoria, Triumph, erschallt ihr Freuden-psalmen, 

Der Liw’ aus Juda Stamm hebt nun das Haupt empor 

Der Lebensherzog kriint uns jetzt mit Siegespalmen, 

Der starke Simson raubt dem Feinde Schloss und Thor. 

The hymn beginning with the words: 

Die Giite des Herrn erfreuet den Geist 
if perhaps a little less jubilant, breathes never- 
theless a spirit of joyful confidence in the 
goodness of the Lord, which strengthens the 
mind, sustains usin all trials and rescues us 
from every danger. 

Every life has its shadow and that of our 
authoress was no exception. Onthecontrary, 
to judge by certain passages of the above- 
mentioned letter to Prof. Heumann, she seems 
to have had more than her share of sorrow 
and suffering. She writes that if ever any one 


| had lived beneath the sun who had been con- 
| sidered worthy to partake of the cup of Christ’s 
sufferings, that she had cause to write her 
name in such a register. A few of her poems 
are products of such hours of pain and sorrow. 
For example, the one entitled 7vauriges 
Nachtlied seeks to express the feelings of the 
soul in the long dreary watches of the night, 
when sleep is impossible and the heart, crushed 
beneath its burden of sorrow, feels a sense of 
| utter loneliness, The first stanza reads: 


Thr Stunden voller Finsternissen, 

Ihr Wiisten voller Dunkelheit, 

Ihr Nichte voll Bekitimmernissen, 

Ihr Bilder schwarzer Ewigkeit, 

Wie lange soll in euren Mauren 

Ich hier mein Schicksal noch betrauren. 





Even here the mood is not entirely one of 
sadness, for with the coming of day the heart 
takes new courage and is sustained by the 
hope of the time when there shall be no more 
night: 

Wohlan ich hiir’ den Wichter schreyen, 
Der Tag vertreibt die finstere Nacht, 
Aurora komm’ mich zu erfreuen, 
Dieweil dein Purpur wieder lacht, 

Bis endlich alle Nichte weichen, 

Wenn wir den grossen Tag erreichen, 


Not a poet of any great power, our authoress 
commits frequently errors of good taste. Thus, 
for example, in this same poem she sings : 


Indessen striimt der Thriinen Fluten 
Gleich wie ein kleines Mittelmeer. 


In another poem in which the vicissitudes of 
life are compared to the inconstant winds of 
April we are told that capricious fortune offers 
her in one and the selfsame hour both cham- 
pagne and bitter gall: 


Canari, Sect und bittre Gallen 
Verwechseln sich in einer Stund. 


The detailed enumeration of the aches and 
pains with which she is afflicted and which she 
gives in the same poem destroys the intended 
pathos by rendering the whole ludicrous. 

A goodly number of the poems belong to 
the category of the so-called Jesuslieder. These 
| are very characteristic of the religious lyric of 
the second half of the seventeenth century. 
As is well known they were not hymns so 
much as spiritual love songs addressed to 
Jesus tlie heavenly bridegroom. They took as 
their model the Song of Solomon and closely 
imitated the erotic character of this Hebrew 
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love song. One of the first to introduce the 
new movement was Philip Nicolai,t pastor at 
Waldeck, who as early as the close of the six- 
teenth century greets Jesus as the bridegroom 
and showers impassioned epithets upon him. 
Under the influence of the ‘‘Schaferpoesie”’ cul- 
tivated by the Pegnitzschafer of Niirnberg the 
religious lyric of the seventeenth century took 
on more and more a pastoral and amorous 
nature. Frequently the poems appear in the 
form of echosongs, such as those made famous 
by Friedrich von Spee in his 7rutznachtigal/. 
Even the hymns of men like Johann Heermann 
and Paul Gerhard are not free from conceits of 
thiskind. Further developed by Johann Frank, 
Rinckart and Rist, the erotic /esuslieder 
reach their climax in the hysterical poems of 
Johann Scheffler (Angelus Silesius), which he 
collected under the title Hetlige Seelenlust 
oder Geistliche Hirten-Lieder der in thren 
Jesum verliebten Psyche, published in 1657. So 
passionate are the utterances of the love-sick 
soul, so vivid the descriptions of the joys af- 
forded by the embraces of the heavenly bride- 
groom, that the poems appear to modern ears 
nothing less than blasphemous. Decidedly 
erotic in character are also the hymns of the 
Pietists and Herrenhuter, which were widely 
known and extensively used. This being the 
character of many of the poems written by 
men, it is but natural that the hymns written 
by women should express in fervid manner the 
longing of the soul to be united with its bride- 
groom. Sex played, as we know, an im- 
portant role during the Middle Ages in the wor- 
ship of the Virgin, the so-called Mariencult, 
and in the religious ecstasies of overwrought, 
hysterical nuns. A large number of poems 
written by women during the seventeenth cen- 
tury and which belong largely to the category 
of Jesuslieder have been preserved for us.? 
Especially prominent among these are the 
names of Aemilia Juliana Countess of Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt (born 1677), Countess Luda- 
milla of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt (1641), Anna 
Sophia of Hessen-Darmstadt and Catharina 

1 Cf. on this subject, F, A. Cunz, Geschichte des deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, Leipzig, 1855; E. E. Koch, Geschichte des 
Kirchenliedes, 3A ed., 1866-76; Carl von Winterfeld, Der 
evangelische Kirchengesang im 17. Fr., Leipzig, 1845. 

2 Cf. the list in Goedeke’s Grundriss, vol. iii, pp. 327-30, 
and the literature mentioned there. 





Regina of Greiffenberg. It need not, therefore, 
surprise us that among the poems of our 
authoress Anna Margaretha Pfeffer hymns ad- 
dressed to Jesus form a large percentage. 
That she was writing under the direct influence 
of the Pietists and of the above-named women 
is evident from the fact that in the Braun- 
schweiger Gesangbuch (1698), which was used 
in Seesen and with which she must have been 
familiar, there are a number of /esuslieder by 
Spener and by Aemilia Juliana and Anna 
Sophia. 

Among the poems of our authoress the best 
example of a /esuslied and the one most 
fervent in its yearning is that entitled Herz- 
liches Vergniigen an dem Ssiissen Seelenfreund 
Jesu. The first and last stanzas are as follows: 

O Jesu meine Lust, mein liebstes Leben, 
Du meiner Seelen siisser Briiutigam, 
Der Du Dich selbst fiir mich gegeben 
Und durch Dein Blut erkauft ans Kreuzes Stamm, 
O Jesu siisses Licht 
Hor’ was die Seele spricht, 
Schau das verlangende Herze doch an 
Wie es vor Liebe thriint 
Und sich nach Jesu sehnt, 
O holder Br&utigam, 
O Jesu Gotteslamm 
Hirstu nicht? 
Und wollte mich der Tod schon von hier reissen, 
Will ich im Himmel doch die Deine seyn, 
Da will ich holder Schatz Dein Eigen heissen, 
Wenn ich verachten kann den falschen Schein, 
Jesu mein Lebenslicht, 
O meine Zuversicht, 
Hol’ Deine treue und verlobte Braut ! 
Wenn ich nun sterben muss, 
Bleibt dies mein fester Schluss, 
Dir Jesu Gotteslamm, 
Mein Seelenbriutigam 
GehGr’ ich zu, 

The poem entitled Herzinnigliche Ver- 
gniigung der Seelen an ihrem Brautigam Jesu 
is quite extravagant in its phraseology. In it 
Jesus is variously called schénuster Schatz ver- 
liebter Seelen, das Paradies seeliger Freuden, 
and im Ungemach vergnigte Wonne, and the 
poetess sings: 


Ich muss Dich theuren Himmelsbissen 
In angenehmer Wollust3 kiissen, 
Mein Herze Dich mit Schmerzen sucht. 


One stanza of this poem dealing with the 
wounds of Christ deserves quoting, because 
3 It must not, of course, be forgotten in this connection that 


the word Woddust had not as yet acquired its present strong 
meaning. 
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such allusions are so typical of the religious 
lyric of the time. It runs: 

O grosser Kinig komm’, komm’ Trost der Heyden, 

Lass mich in Deinen Wunden weiden, 

Die schiner als Rubinen sind ; 

Die Purpurrothen Felsenkliifte, 

Die Rosinfarben Lebensgriifte 

Darinnen alle Angst zerrinnt. 

Such allusions appear to us as in very poor 
taste, but the hymn-writers of the seventeenth 
century delighted in speaking of the wounds 
of Christ as a place of refuge for the perse- 
cuted soul. Catharina Regina yon Greiffen- 
berg wrote a hymn entitled Auf meines Het- 
lands allerliebste Wunden, in which she sings: 

Zerfliesse Dich mein Herz und fliess’ in seine Wunden 
Bey heisser Liebesglut fiill diese Hihlen zu 
In seinen Schmerzen such dein siisse Seelenruh. 
Hymn one hundred and forty-nine of the 
widely used Nirnberger Gesangbuch pub- 
lished in 1702 contains the stanza: 
Jesu liebste Seele 
Deiner Wunden Hihle 
Ist mein Aufenthalt, 
Wenn die Hillengluten 
Und die Siindenfluten 
Toben mit Gewalt, 
Lauf ich zu und finde Ruh 
In der offnen Seitenritze 
Da ich sicher sitze. 

In one of his poems the noted hymn-writer, 
Johann Rist, compares Christ’s wounds suc- 
cessively to five cellars full of wine, to five 
tables laden with choice viands, to five springs 
from which water gushes, to five doors leading 
into heaven, to five caverns, where the soul 
can take refuge, to five apothecary shops full 
of precious spices and lastly to five pearls of 
great lustre. Hymns addressed to the various 
members of Christ’s body are not infrequent. 
Thus Paul Gerhardt has seven different hymns 
addressed respectively to the feet, the knees, 
the hands, the side, the breast, the heart and 
the face of the Saviour. It is quite probable 
that our authoress had these poems in mind 
when she wrote a Jesus/ied in which she apos- 
trophizes the hands, eyes, ears, feet, side, and 
mouth of Christ. The first stanza reads: 

Ihr angenehmen Jesus-Hinde 

Tragt meine Seufzer himmelwiirts, 
Bis dass ich selbst einmal anlinde, 
Wo meines Herzens Schatz und Herz, 
Da will ich eueren Nagelmahlen 

Viel tausend Liebeskiisse zahlen. 





Exceedingly numerous, and generally in very 


. poor taste, are the comparisons of Jesus with 


various objects, which are found in the religious 
lyric of the seventeenth century. Thus David 
Schirmer4 composed a poem consisting mainly 
of such comparisons, among which may be 
found such epithets as die rechte Brunst Flam- 
menamme, Nachtverlangen, der reine Kuss, 
and der Zimmetfluss. Joh. Heermann has a 
hymn entitled: Jesus das purpurrothe Blut- 
wiirmlein.4 Joh. Klajus composed one entitled 
Jesus der Himmlische Pelican and Sigmund 
von Bircken one beginning : 


Ich singe trauter Jesu Dir, 
Du himmlische Gluckhenne, 


In keeping with such comparison, and prob- 
ably in imitation of them, is the title of one of 
the poems of our authoress, namely Jesus das 
beste Wischtuch der Thrénen. lt is only fair 
to say, however, in justice to the author, that 
the poem although long and tedious, is not as 
bad as the title would lead us to suppose. 


Within the limits of this article it has been 
possible to give only a general survey of the 
poems of Anna Margaretha Pfeffer, and to 
touch briefly upon their chief characteristics. 
From what has been said, however, it will be 
evident, that she was writing under the influ- 
ence of the poets of the seventeenth century, 
of men like Gerhardt Rinckart and Spener, 
and the later Pietists and Herrenhuter. Some 
of her poems are not without a certain merit, 
being the outpouring of a heart imbued with 
a desire to seek help from God and sustained 
by its confidence in His goodness and mercy. 
She was, however, devoid of a sense of humor, 
so that she frequently oversteps the boundaries 
of propriety and good taste. On the whole, 
her poems cannot be considered equal to those 
of better known female poets, such as Luda- 
milla and Aemilia Juliana of Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt, and Anna Sophia of Hessen- 
Darmstadt, but she is at least deserving of 
mention in any historical survey of the religious 
writers of the early eighteenth century. 

DANIEL B. SHUMWAY. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
4 Published in Herrn Yohann Heermanns ,.,. Geitstliche 


Buhischafft und Liebessenfaer .. .. in unsere Mutter- 
Sprache versetzet von M, Tobia Petermann, Dresden, 1651. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH OPINION OF GER- 
MAN LITERATURE. 1.* 


GILLIES AND THE FOREIGN QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. 


It is generally held that Thomas Carlyle re- 
awakened interest in German Literature after 
it had declined for more than a decade. It 
has been overlooked, however,? that contem- 
porary with him and even antedating him by 
a few years Robert Pearse Gillies (1788-1858) 
was active in translating and reviewing a con- 
siderable number of works that had appeared 
in Germany only a short time before. Gillies, 
‘‘a sort of Scottish Crabb Robinson,’’3 was 
known to Carlyle, who considered him ‘‘a 
great German scholar,’’4 to Wordsworth, who 
corresponded with and addressed a sonnet to 
him,s and to Walter Scott, who, in a letter 
dated June, 1826, suggested to him the found- 
ing of a journal for reviewing foreign litera- 
ture.6 To carry out this plan Gillies left Edin- 
burgh for London (February, 1827), where he 
founded the Foreign Quarterly Review (pub. 
1827-46, when it was incorporated with the 
Westminster Review). He was to assume the 
editorship, but, for reasons to be stated pres- 
ently, was prevented from doing so. 

A word of correction in regard to this editor- 
ship may be inserted here. In his Memoirs 
(iii, 150 e¢ pas.) Gillies speaks of himself as 
editor, and many writers since have repeated 
his statement without questioning it. Karl 
Elze (Sir Walter Scott, 1864, ii, 196), J. G. 


* I shall publish, as soon as feasible, a series of studies on 
“English and American Opinion of German Literature,” 
suggested to me by my esteemed teacher, Prof. von Klenze, 
to whom I am besides indebted for much valuable advice. 


x W., Streuli, Thomas Carlyle als Vermittler deutscher 
Litteratur und deutschen Geistes, 1895, p. 23 ff. 

2 Weddigen, Herrigs Archiv, lix, 159; Perry, Atlantic 
Monthly, x\, 129; Leslie Stephen, Studies of a Biographer, 
1899 (‘‘ The Importation of German,”’), p. 38 ff. 

3 H. A. Page, Thomas de Quincey, i, 186. 

4 Letter to Alex, Carlyle, March 2, 1824 (Zarly Letters, 
ed. Norton). 

5 Gillies, Memoirs of a Literary Veteran, 1851, ii, 145 ff., 
and Wordsworth, Poet, Werks, ed. Morley, 539. 

6 “It has often struck me that a quarterly account of 
foreign literature, mixed with good translations, and spirited 
views of the progress of knowledge on the Continent might 
make a regular and reasonable, though not a large income, 
. . » You are eminently qualified, in many respects, for such 
atask.” Memoirs of a Lit, Vet., iii, 143. 
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Lockhart, (Life of Scott, 1869, ix, 73), F. Eberty 
(Walter Scott, 1871, ii, 187), R. H. Stoddard 
(Personal Reminiscences by Constable and 
Gillies, 1876, p. xxvii), Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing Biog. Dict. (1886), Francis Watt 
(Dict. Nat. Biog. xxi, 369), Allibone’s Dict. 
of Authors (1897), R. E. Prothero (Byron’s 
Letters and Journals, ii, 338, foot-note), these 
and others state that Gillies was the first 
editor of the Foreign Quarterly Review. On 
the other hand, the Catalogue of the Brit. 
Mus. (Period. Publ., pt. iii, 543), and H. R. 
Tedder (Dict. Nat. Bivg. xi, 163), name J. G. 
Cochrane as the first editor. How can this 
discrepancy be explained? Had the above 
named writers looked into Nofes and Queries, 
1859 (2d. Ser., viii, 127), they would not have 
reiterated an untruth for so many decades. 
They would have seen the following plain 
statement by John Macray, a regular con- 
tributor to the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
and a lifelong associate of Cochrane. The 
note runs thus: 

“It was originally intended that Mr. R. P. 
Gillies should be the editor of the F. Q. R.; 
but other occupations having prevented that 
gentleman from devoting adequate time and 
attention to the arduous duties connected with 
a new periodical from which so much was ex- 
pected, Mr. Cochrane. . . stepped forward, 


and saved the infant periodical from threatened 
delay and difficulty.”’ 


The question of editorship having been dis- 
posed of, we may turn our attention to Gillies’ 
opinion of German literature as expressed in 
his contributions to the Foreign Quarterly 
Review during the years 1827-28. According 
to John Macray (/oc. cit.) the following articles 
are from his pen: ‘‘ Ahasver, a Tragedy by 
August Klingemann’”’ (i, 565-95); ‘‘ Taschen- 
biicher fiir 1828’’ (i, 641-46); ‘‘ Heine’s Reise- 
bilder ’’ (ii, 370-71); ‘‘ Heinrich [von] Kleist’s 
Gesammelte Schriften,’’ ‘‘Tieck’s Dramatur- 
gische Blatter ’’ (ii, 671-96); ‘‘ Van der Veldt’s 
Lebenslauf und Briefe’’ (iii, 318); and 
‘*Grabbe’s Dramatische Dichtungen’? (iii, 
319).7. A glance at the list of titles reveals the 
interesting fact that Heine,’ Kleist9 and 


7 “ Ernst Schultze’s Werke” (i, 333) is by G. Moir, not 
by Gillies, as Poole’s Index indicates, 

8 L, P. Betz. Heine in Frankreich, 1895, p. 44 ff. 

9 F. Lloyd and W. Newton, Prussia’s Representative 
Man, 1875, p. 14, claim that Kleist remained unknown be- 
cause he was not metaphysical, 
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Grabbe, all of whom Carlyle knew scarcely 
by name, were read and understood in Eng- 
land even before the French had become ac- 
quainted with them.1° 

Before discussing Klingemann’s Ahasver, 
Gillies gives a short résumé of the modern 
German drama. He states that the great 
change in German literature, which may be 
dated from the appearance of Goethe’s Géfz 
(1773),22 had been in preparation from about 
the year 1760, when Lessing commenced in 
good earnest his dramatic labors. The next 
individual, says Gillies, who made any re- 
markable advance in the same pursuit was 
not Goethe, as is commonly supposed, but 
Gerstenberg, whose Ugo/ino is a unique, how- 
ever faulty, performance. Goethe as a dram- 
atist, he adds, remains even at the present 
hour little better understood and appreciated 
in England than Klinger . . . and Lessing, 
whose names are seldom mentioned. Gillies 
is under the impression that the ardent and 
impetuous genius of Klinger had a great in- 
fluence on the author of Faust. The next 
genius of importance in dramatic literature was 
Schiller, the facile princeps of German drama- 
tists. Gillies considers Don Car/os his most 
finished composition. Kotzebue’s dramas, he 
continues, which were at one time valued 
greatly beyond their desert, have of late years 
been proportionably underrated. Among the 
pre-eminently deserving dramatists since 1810, 
Gillies mentions in one breath such men as 
Miillner, Grillparzer, Klingemann, Werner, 
Heinrich Collin, Kérner, Tieck, Kind, Fouqué, 
Houwald, H. Kleist, Raupach, Immermann, 
Heine, Carol. Pichler, Uhland, Zschokke, 
Kruse, etc. Turning to Klingemann, Gillies 
says of his Faust: In its own style it is ad- 
mirable, and yet bears no other resemblance 
to Goethe’s work but that of bearing the same 
title. Then he sketches the plot of Ahasver,12 
interspersing it with translations, but omits 
one-third of the Wandering Jew’s narrative, 
because the language, by the introduction of 

10 Siipfle, Gesch. d.d. Kultureinflusses auf Frankreich, 
1886-90, II, ii, 14 ff, 38 and note 47. 


11 In the course of this introduction Gillies makes one of 
his careless statements when he declares that in the year 
1773, Goethe, who had already acquired high reputation by 
his Werter, came before the public with his Goetz of Ber- 
lichingen, 
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sacred allusions, is rendered exceedingly un- 
suitable even for the German stage. Klinge- 
mann’s production, continues the reviewer, is 
not a fair specimen of modern German tragedy. 
It was its singularity which first attracted our 
attention, and we were induced to review it as 
a “psychological curiosity’’. .. which natur- 
ally awakened a thousand interesting associ- 
ations of spectral agency, mouldering old 
castles, dark interminable forests, etc. For 
our next article on the German theatre, Gillies 
says in closing, we need only turn to the names 
of Miillner, Grillparzer,:3 Houwald and Rau- 
pach, in order to be reminded of dramatists 
who unite with impassioned eloquence a pro- 
priety of incident and character such as may 
satisfy the most fastidious critic. We may 
observe in concluding that one of the most 
extraordinary characters of this class in Ger- 
many, the late H. [von] Kleist, remains yet 
unknown even by name in England, while his 
Prince of Homburg, Catherine of Heilbronn, 
Family of Schroffenstein, etc., are extolled 
by Ludwig Tieck as models of dramatic com- 
position. 

The following year; as already indicated, 
Gillies introduced Kleist to the English public. 
He believed that Tieck overrated Kleist’s 
posthumous works and that he went too far 
when he treated with severe censure or con- 
tempt almost every author who had risen to 
distinction within the last ten or fifteen years. 
Gillies wished to protest against Tieck’s whole- 
sale condemnation of the works of Houwald 
and others, for these modern compositions, 
says he, are often very beautiful and far from 
being inconsistent with nature. According to 
him, Kleist had the feelings of a poet, but in 
many respects wanted the due ‘‘accomplish- 
ments of art.’” He gives a short sketch of 
Kleist’s life and character, because he believes 
it the best explanatory introduction to the 
Prince of Homburg. Then he adds: Having 
already noticed his [Kleist’s] impatience and 
irritability, the reader will not expect that his 
language should be highly wrought, or his 
poetic adornments elaborate. Nor, having 
observed how capricious, dreamy and versa- 


12 Cf, Carlyle’s scathing criticism of this play and the 
Faust in his essay on ** German Playwrights.” 

13 Even Carlyle (7é#d.) does not hesitate to put Grillparzer 
in the saine category with Mlillner and Klingemann, 
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tile was his own mind, can we be surprised 
that he should have designed for the stage a 
character such as, in real earnest, never was 
exhibited there before. Gillies then sketches 
the plot of the Prince of Homburg, inter- 
spersing it, as was his custom, with translations 
of monologues and striking scenes, and com- 
ments thus on the fourth act: The conception 
is good, but the dialogue throughout is faulty; 
more especially in scenes which ought to be 
impassioned, it is lamentably tame. Yet this 
is the style of writing which Mr. Tieck would 
exalt in opposition to that.of Miillner, Grill- 
parzer, Raupach, Houwald and others. In 
summing up his opinion of the whole play, 
he says curiously enough: Whatever are its 
merits, Mr. Tieck may rest assured that com- 
positions of this kind never will pass muster 
along with those of Miillner, Houwald, Rau- 
pach and other living authors whom he is dis- 
posed to condemn. The reviewer finds fault 
also with Familie Schroffenstein, of which he 
says: It is a dark picture from the Middle 
Ages, in which is displayed much vigor with a 
deplorable want of tact and judgment. He 
recognizes the beauties of Catherine of Heil- 
bronn, calls it exalting and affecting, but 
concludes that though it keeps its place on the 
stage, it is extremely unequal and defective. 
Michael Kohthaas he considers Kleist’s greatest 
success and wonders why this narrative and 
the Beygar of Locarno have not found their 
way into some of those collections of German 
romances that have been published in this 
country [England]. 

In two short articles of the same year (1828), 
Gillies characterizes in a fair way the works of 
Grabbe and Heine. Of the former he says: 
Whatever the faults of Mr. Grabbe’s pro- 
ductions may be, in other respects, that they 
are novel and original must be allowed in all 
conscience. He is of the opinion that Grabbe 
possesses talents such as, with proper cultiva- 
tion, may enable him to correct and avoid the 
extravagancies into which over-impetuosity 
and the determination to be original have be- 
trayed him. Heine’s prose and verse he finds 
lively and entertaining, and ventures to pre- 
dict of the author that he may one day make 


a considerable figure in the world. 
Gillies discovers passages here and there 


which prove that Mr. Heine is perfectly able to 
adopt a higher tone when he thinks proper to 


14 By classing this story with Michael Kohlhaas Gillies 
betrays, here as elsewhere, lack of sound literary judgment. 
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use the requisite exertion. This is particularly 
indicated by his poetry. As the matter now 
stands, Gillies continues, Mr. Heine has (very 
unintentionally perhaps [!]) given much offence 
to many people by his facetious levity of style, 
and satirical illustrations of character, so that 
his book has been actually proscribed in the 
Austrian and Prussian states! Even the hasty 
notice of Géttingen [in Die Harzreise] has, 
we believe, been severely censured..... 
Heine has afforded us excellent descriptions, 
varied by humorous sketches of character 
from the society which he happened to en- 
¢ounter on his route. 

Gillies, as can be readily seen, is not always 
trustworthy in his literary judgments. While 
he shows good discriminative power*in re- 
cognizing earlier than almost any other man 
in England the genius of Heine and Grabbe, 
he errs woefully when he asserts the superiority 
of Klingemann’s or Miillner’s dramas over 
those of Heinrich von Kleist. His opinions of 
other German authors and works will be dis- 
cussed in a study at some future time. 


MAx BATT. 
University of Chicago. 





NOTES ON SIR GAWAYNE AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT. 
Lines 143-4. 
For of bak & of brest al were his bodi sturne, 
Bot his wombe & his wast were worthily smale. 
For the of in the second line read Both: 


1 Inthe Modern Language Quarterly for November, 1897, 
page 52, I published notes on four passages of Sir Gawayne, 
and as the edition of that periodical was a very limited one 
and copies of it are no longer obtainable, I may perhaps be 
allowed to mention them here.—(a) In line 427, pe Sayre 
hede fro pe halce hit | felle} to 6 a 2 I proposed to omit 
the /e//e, which is not in the MS., and to take A7# as the verb 
= ‘came’ (cp.now Englische Studien xxvi, 403).—(4) Line 
1281, & ay be lady let lyk, a hym loued mych,1 translated 
‘And ever the lady acted (feigned) as though she loved him 
much,’—(c) In line 1399 Wyth lotez pet were to lowe, I ex- 
plained Zowe, which the rhymes show cannot be N.E. Jow, 
as an aphetized form of the verb w/owen ‘to praise:’ ‘ With 
words (behaviour) that were (was) to be praised.’—(d) In line 
1451 I pointed out that /#n-melle does not mean ‘ in the con- 
flict,’ but is equivalent to the ordinary M.E, imed/e, from O, 
Norse ¢ milli, used here adverbially with a temporal mean- 
ing: ‘and maims the pack at the same time.’ With regard 
to the puzzling word cafados (lines 186 and 572) it may be 
worth while recording that in Notes and Queries, oth series, 
iv, 308 (Oct. 14, 1899), Mr. F. Amours quotes from the Old 
French Freraéras 612, where, in the description of a gam- 
bison, mention is made of Cuir de Capadoce, and he suggests 
that ‘‘ Sir Gawayne’s gambison was doubtless of Cappadocian 
leather, hence its name,”” He also points out that Froissart 
speaks of cuir bouilli de Cappadoce, In Godefroy’s small 
Old French Dictionary ed. Bonnard and Salmon cafadouce is 
explained as “ ¢toffe de Cappadoce,” 


a. 
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‘For although in respect of back and chest 
his body was large, both his belly and his 
waist were becomingly small.’ 

6. Lines 228-9. 

To kny zte z he kest his e, 
& reled hye up & down” 

The glossary assigns to seed in this passage 
the meaning ‘swaggered,’ but the Green 
Knight strode straight up to the ‘high dais,’ 
and did not ‘swagger’ up and down the hall. 
The difficulty disappears if for Aym we sub- 
stitute Aem, and take it to refer to the Green 
Knight’s eyes. ‘On the knights he cast his 
eye (the singular yze used on account of the 
rhyme) and rolled them (his eyes) up and 
down.’ Cf. 1. 304 runischly his rede yzen he 
reled aboute. It is not impossible that the 
poet wrote yzen, and in 1. 230 studien, rhyming 
with it, as the infinitive in -ev, though not 
common, does occur in Sir Gawayne and the 
Alliterative Poems. 

c. Lines 680-1. 

And so had better haf ben pen britned to no zt, 
Hadet wyth an aluisch mon, for angarde z pryde, 

For hadet, which makes no sense, Morris, in 
the Notes, suggests ‘= halet= haled=ex- 
iled (?);’ but this also seems unsatisfactory. 
We should expect something synonymous 
with dritned, and this condition is fulfilled if 
we read hacket or haket2?=hacked, hakked 
‘hacked to pieces.’ 

d. Line 777. 

penne gedere z he to Gryngolet with pe gilt hele z. 

Gederez in this passage is rendered in the 
Glossary by ‘gathers,’ whilst Matzner s. v. 
gaderen assumes the meaning ‘Zusammen- 
kommen, sich gesellen;’ but neither of these 
explanations is satisfactory. In the New 
English Dictionary s. v. gather, section 18, 
this line is quoted as an instance of the use of 
the verb in the queried sense of ‘to apply 
oneself to something.’ But if we compare I. 
2062 Gordez to Gryngolet with his gilt helez, 
and 1. 2160, Thenne gyrdez to Gryngolet, it 
seems evident that we have the same ex- 
pression here, and that gederez stands for 
gerdez ‘strikes.’ The form gerden (with e) 

2 Instances of a medial double consonant being written 
slngle, as well of final ¢ ford are not unfrequent in Sir G., 


for example, diges, 1. 9, stale, 1. 107, lege z, 1. 575, etc.— 
naylet,\, 599, halet, 1049, etc. 
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occurs elsewhere as well as the gir—, gor— 
forms, for example, William of Palerne, 1240. 
é. Line 893. 
And ay sawes so sle Z°s: 


From the context it seems that sawes denotes 
something to eat or drink and not ‘sayings,’ 
as is suggested by Dr. T. G. Foster, in the 
Modern Language Quarterly, Nov. 1897, p. 
54. Morris’s emendation to sewes ‘dishes’ is 
however unlikely, as this word occurs in the 
line before and also in 1. 889, and it seems im- 
probable that the poet intended to repeat it 
here. I should suggest reading sawses ‘sauces.’ 
The following s/ezez should be altered to 
sleze; in spite of the syzglez so guykeg in 
Pearl, |. 1178, where Gollancz rightly emends 
to guyke, we are not justified in assuming here 
an instance of the French adjectival plural 
ending. 
f. Lines 1008-9. 
pat for to telle perof hit me tene were, 
And to poynte hit zt I pyned me parauenture. 

For the zef in the second line read ze/: ‘it 
would be a labour for me to tell thereof and to 
describe it,even if I were, peradventure,to take 
the trouble [to do so]. 


g. Lines 1283-4. 


pa I were burde bry ztest, pe burde in mynde hade, 
pe tasse luf in his lode for lur pat he so zt. 


If we accept the alterations suggested in the 
notes to Morris’s edition, the first line runs: 
paz ho were burde bry ztest pe burne in mynde hade, 


But the next line presents difficulties. Apart 
from the fact that Jode, which is rendered in 
the Glossary by ‘conduct, behaviour,’ is not 
elsewhere recorded in this sense, we also need 
averb. May not the original MS. have had 7 
hi slode=in him slod ‘came to him, entered 
into him?’ ‘Even though she was the fairest 
lady the knight had in mind, the less love 
entered into him on account of the loss 
(danger) he was seeking, that is, the return 
blow which he had to receive.’ In line 1182 
the verb s/ide is used of falling asleep, and in 
line 1209 of softly entering a room. 

A. Line 1331. 

Shaued wyth a scharp knyf, and pe scyre knitten, 


Instead of the verb £nitten ‘joined,’ the con- 
text rather requires some word meaning 





re: 
tise 
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‘severed.’ The original had, no doubt, 4z7?- 
ten ‘cut,’ which, owing to the 4” of the pre- 
ceding Anyf, was altered by the copyist to 
knitten. 
7, Lines 1443-4. 

For pre at pe fyrst prast he t to be erpe, 

pad La 04 sae ond, oes fo a 
The fierce old boar felled three to the ground 
at the first thrust, and sped him forth ‘bout 
spyt more.’ Miss Weston renders the second 
line, ‘ and fled forth at his best speed, without 
more mischief,’ and Morris, in the Glossary, 
gives ‘injury’ as the meaning of sfyZ in this 
passage, as also does Skeat in his Ztym. Dict. 
s. v. spite; they all evidently regard it as 
identical with the Modern English spz¢e, which 
is shortened from despite. It seems to me 
however more probable that it is shortened 
from respit (cf. line 176 strayne for restrayne), 
and that the phrase simply means ‘ without 
further delay.’ 

j. Lines 1998-9. 

Now ne ze nw zere, and ny zt passe >, 

pe day fie ‘ derk, fans ziyn biddey. 
The first line tells us that the night is passing, 
and the morning of the New Year approaching, 
and a few lines further on Sir Gawayne gets 
up. But the words pe day dryuez to pe derk 
‘the day moves on towards the darkness, that 
is, hastens towards evening,’ are not con- 
sistent with this, and are evidently incorrect 
as they stand. By simply transposing the 
dryuez and the éo, however, we get perfectly 
good sense. pe day to-dryues pe dark =‘ the 
day disperses the darkness.’ 

ARTHUR S. NAPIER. 

Oxford, England, 








FRENCH POETRY. 


Ueber den Ursprung und die Geschichte der 
Franzosischen Ballade, von FREDERIC J. A. 
Davipson, aus Toronto. Halle: Erhardt 
Karras, 1900, 89 pp. (Jwaugural Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der Akademischen Doktor- 
wiirde, in Leipzig.) 

ROMANCE versification is the result of evolution 

from primitive to more elaborate and perfect 

forms. This is true not only of the verse itself 

and of the strophe, but also of the poems ‘a 





forme fixe,’ such as the rondeau, triolet, vil- 
lanelle, baliade. No single man invented any 
of these; they developed until they nearly 
reached the point of perfection and then re- 
mained a standard of excellence. 

In a few introductory pages, the author re- 
minds us of the original union of poetry and 
music. It did not take long for epic poetry to 
free itself from this connection, but the lyric 
kept on for a while developing parallel with 
music. When the latter separation took place, 
the strophe and the refrain were already firmly 
established and thus continued to be used by 
poets when their productions were no longer 
intended for dance or song. 

All this occurred very early as scholars have 
long since shown. A somewhat more delicate 
question is to determine the parts played by 
the north and the south of France in the later 
evolution of poetry. Itis generally admitted 
that lyrism developed more fully and more 
rapidly in Provence. Lyric poetry was, so to 
speak, the only genre in the south, while in 
France, drama and epos were soliciting the 
attention of writers simultaneously with lyric 
poetry. From this fact it has been inferred, 
though we are not able to prove it positively, 
that the poems ‘a forme fixe”’ are of Provengal 
origin. Dr. Davidson contests this; the ar- 
guments given by his opponents seem to him 
far from sufficient. He maintains in the first 
pages of his monograph that the poems ‘a 
forme fixe’’ were the product of a slow evolu- 
tion. In the second part he shows that all the 
elements of these poems are found in the early 
lyric poetry of the north. Thus it is not neces- 
sary to believe in the southern origin of the 
rondeau, triolet, ballade, etc. 

To illustrate his point the writer chooses the 
ballade. His arguments are convincing enough 
as long'as he contents himself with asserting 
that the elements of the da//ade exist in early 
French poetry and that it is not necessary to 
believe in the Provencal origin of the da//ade. 
But he seems to go further and to think that it 
is necessary to believe positively in the northern 
origin of the da//ade—in this respect his argu- 
ments are insufficient. 

Before its complete development he finds the 
following elements of the da//ade in French 
literature : 
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1. Tripartition, or subdivision of the whole 
poem into three parts, and in general the 
recurrence toa greater or less extent, of the 
number three. We find this characteristic in 
La Vie de St. Léger, in the pastourelles of the 
twelfth century (three strophes of three verses, 
and three assonances), and almost without ex- 
ception in the songs of the Trouvéres and 
Troubadours. Similarly in the da//ade we find 
three strophes, three refrains, three rhymes. 

2. The definitive form of the da//ade re- 
quires the verse of eight or ten (4+6) syllables 
(though one finds frequently 6+4, or 5+5). 
Now, these two forms of verse are the most 
common and most liked in Old-French poetry. 
The octosyllable, which is frequent in Church 
hymns as early as the fourth and fifth centuries 
in the form of iambic dimeter up—vu—]u—u—, 
is the verse of the Roman de Renart, Roman 
de la Rose, mysteres, moralités, etc. The 
decasyllable (4+6) is the verse of the Chanson 
de Roland, Ogier le Danois, etc., and received 
later the name, ‘‘vers commun.’’ 

3. Thecombination of assonances or rhymes, 
characteristic of the da//ade, had previously 
been a favorite meter: ababbcbc for the Auz¢ain, 
and ababbccdcd for the dizain. On page 25 
the author quotes a Latin strophe of Monk 
Ernfrid, where there are assonances according 
to ababbaba, the original form of the Auztain. 
Dr. Davidson tries to reintroduce the principle 
of tripartition here. For the dizain it might 
be accepted: abab—bc—cdcd, although such 
an authority as Lubarsch takes the view that 
tripartition of the strophe would be more 
natural, ababb—ccdcd. For the Auitain, at 
any rate, the arrangement seems rather odd: 
ab—ab—bcbc, that is, 2+2+4, when 4+4 is so 
much more natural. 

4. The refrain has its origin in music; there 
is nothing new here. We find-it already in 
the Psalms; sometimes, also, in the Greek and 
Roman poets, though it only acquired great 
importance in early French literature. The 
ballade made it a very important factor in 
poetical effect. 

5. The exvot. Trueto the north, Dr. David- 
son attacks Biadene’s idea that the envoi came 
from the South. There are, he shows at the 
end of the vomances and pastourelles of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, parts that ex- 





actly correspond to the emvois of the later 
ballades. The same must be said of the fas- 
tourelles of Froissart in the fourteenth century: 
‘*Nun aber sind diese Gedichte echt nérdlichen 
Ursprungs. Daher [! ?] wurde der Envoi un- 
abhangig im Norden entwickelt.’’ 

Put together these different elements in such 
a fashion as to form a strong poetical unit, and 
you obtain the da//ade, of which the rules are 
now explained from page 35 to 41. 


The author, resuming his argument on page 
41, now proceeds to show that there are numer- 
ous examples in Old-French poetry of the 
actual combination of these elements, at a time 
preceding the appearance of the dad/ade. And 
frequently the combination is made in a way 
that proves strikingly the close connection 
with the latter. Out of the two hundred and 
forty-seven romances and pastourelles given 
by Bartsch, ninety-two offer traces of dballade 
forms, not taking into consideration the envoi 
and the refrain; thirty have three strophes; 
thirty-eight repeat the same sequence of 
rhymes in each strophe; and forty-seven pre- 
sent an order of rhymes which, though not 
exactly the same as that of the da//ade, yet 
comes very near to it. 

Everybody will have to decide for himself 
whether he will accept Dr. Davidson’s idea, or 
not. Absolute proof is as impossible to him 
as to the adherents of the Provengal origin of 
the dadlade—in both cases there is a missing 
link. Discovery of further documents alone 
will allow a definite settlement of the question. 


In the third chapter (pp. 53-89) the author 
reviews briefly the variations of the da/lade: 
ballade de vers coupés, ballade éqguivogue ou 
rétrograde, fratrisée, a double, a triple cou- 
ronne, @ onze vers; chanson balladée, double 
ballade, chant-royal and the charming though 
rare ballade & double refrain (abaB bcbC, with 
envoi: bBcC). 

Then follows a short history of the dad/ade. 
Dr. Davidson distinguishes three periods: 

1. The fourteenth, fifteenth and first half 
of the sixteenth century, which in its turn may 
be subdivided into: a, that of the oldest da//ade 
writers Machaut, Lescurel, Deschamps, Frois- 
sart, Christine de Pisan, Chartier, Ch. d’Or- 
léans, and Villon; 6, that of the ‘‘grands 
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rhétoriquenrs,’’ Crétin, Meschinot, Melinot, 
etc.; ¢, that of the school of Jean le Maire de 
Belges; d, that of Clément Marot and his 
followers. 


2. The second period covers the first half 
of the seventeenth century—Voiture, Sarrasin 
and La Fontaine being the chief representa- 
tives. 


3. Thethird period extends from the middle 
of the nineteenth to our time and is repre- 
sented by Théodore de Banville, Alphonse 
Daudet, Albert Glatigny, etc. 

The monograph which I have just analyzed 
is a.conscientious and interesting contribution 
to an important chapter of French literature. 
We may regret, however, that so much work 
and erudition has been spent over the solution 
of a problem which, as I have pointed out, 
cannot be solved with the material now at our 
disposal. There are, besides, a few points— 
minor ones perhaps—which might have re- 
ceived more consideration. The fact, for in- 
stance, that the name da//ade undoubtedly 
comes from the south shows the danger of 
excluding the influence of Provence. I should 
like also to call the attention of the author to 
what seems to mea contradiction. On page 
46 Dr. Davidson accepts the generally pre- 
vailing idea that the chant-royal (five strophes 
and an emvoi) is an outcome of the regular 
ballade. He repeats the assertion on page 59, 
adding the somewhat dubious argument that, 
since the chant-royal is longer than the da/- 
dade, the former must have arisen from the 
latter. On the other hand, on page 45, he 
claims to have discovered that Froissart’s 
‘‘Pastourelles’’ are truly ‘“‘chants-royaux,’’ and 
takes great pains to show that the Pastourelle- 
chant-royal is indisputably the ancestor of 
the dad/ade. Would it not be worth while to 
look into this matter? Perhaps, after all, the 
generally accredited opinion as to the relation 
of the chant-royal to the dallade is wrong; a 
closer relation may exist between the chant- 
royal and the pastourelle than has been sus- 
pected hitherto; or, again, the chant-royal 
may have developed parallel with, but inde- 
pendent of, any other poem ‘‘a forme fixe.”’ 

A. SCHINZ. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Historia de la literatura espafiola desde los 
origenes hasta el afio 1900, por JAIME F1Tz- 
MAURICE-KELLY, C. de la Real Academia 
Espafiola. Traducida del inglés y anotada 
por ADOLFO BoNnILLA y SAN MARTIN, con 
un estudio preliminar por MARCELINO ME- 
NENDEZ Y PELAYO, Director de la Biblioteca 
Nacional. Madrid: La Espafia Moderna, 
I90I. 8vo, xlii, 608 pp. 

The Complete Works of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, Edited by Jas. FiTzMAuRICE- 
KELLy. Translated by JoHN OrmsBy. Glas- 
gow: Gowans & Gray, Igor. 4 vols. 


THE first of the above works is a Spanish 
translation of the History of Spanish Litera- 
ture, by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, which ap- 
peared in 1898 (New York, Appleton: Litera- 
tures of the World). The author of this work 
revealed a breadth of reading and a critical 
insight,—a power of hitting upon the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of the writer discussed, 
and of giving a concrete picture of him and his 
work, such as no other historian who has 
treated the whole subject, had yet done. 
Take, for example, the author’s account of 
Juan Ruiz, Archpriest of Hita. I venture to 
say that the reader of the four pages here de- 
voted to this ‘‘cleric of irregular life,’’ will 
have a better conception of him than can be 
gained from any twenty pages he may find 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s style is strikingly 
rich and picturesque ; he invariably finds the 
right word, and presents his facts in such a 
clear-cut, distinctive way that they are readily 
retained by the memory. The History of 
Spanish Literature was successful, as it richly 
deserved to be. In fact it was so much better 
than anything the Spaniards had, that they very 
wisely resolved to translate it into Spanish. 
In this the author was fortunate in having his 
work fall into such competent hands as those 
of Sr. Adolfo Bonilla, a well-known scholar. 
And now the Aistory appears in over six 
hundred pages, as compared with four hundred 
and twenty-three pages of the English edition. 
This alone is sufficient to show that the book 
has been almost entirely re-written. Errors 
that had crept in have been corrected, and the 
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text much augmented, while the bibliography 
has been largely increased and brought down 
to the present time. 

Here every work of any importance that has 
appeared within the last twenty years, is care- 
fully recorded; it shows at a glance how 
necessary a re-working of all the material 
was, and how antiquated, in many respects, 
were the histories upon which we have been 
depending. Prefaced to the whole work is the 
Prélogo of the distinguished Spanish critic, 
Sr. Menéndez y Pelayo—of exceeding interest, 
like everything that flows from the tireless pen 
of this scholar, and showing the widest and 
most minute knowledge of the subject. 

The American reader will be especially in- 
terested in what Sr. Menéndez y Pelayo says 
of Ticknor’s great work, and if it be not all 
pleasant reading, yet, on the other hand, it 
must be confessed that a part, at least, of what 
is here said about our distinguished country- 
man is true. He praises the accuracy of Tick- 
nor’s bibliographical knowledge, and justly 
points out that the weakest part of the whole 
work is that portion which treats of the Mid- 
dle Ages,—and even here, Sr. Menéndez y 
Pelayo says that it must be taken into account 
that this portion of Spanish literary history Aa 
sido renovada por entero since ‘TVicknor’s time. 
Of the latter he says: 


**He rarely penetrated beneath the surface 
of the books; his judgments are often ex- 
tremely trivial, and are sometimes even con- 
tradictory in terms.”’ 


With this, of course, we do not wholly agree. 
Sr. Menéndez finds most fault,—as the reader 
may see who will consult the very searching 
Introductions which this scholar has written to 
the Academy’s edition of Lope de Vega—with 
Ticknor’s treatment of sacred and scriptural 
subjects in the literature of Spain. 

Ticknor naturally considers these matters 
from the Protestant view-point—we need refer 
here only, for example, to his criticism of some 
of the religious verse of Lope de Vega, and to 
many of his plays, especially his Auéos and 
Comedias de Santos,—and this is just as natur- 
ally resented by an orthodox Catholic. Sr. 


Menéndez y Pelayo also points out that the 
ascetics and mystics have been wholly omitted 
by Ticknor, or treated in a manner entirely 
This whole prologue, as we 


inadequate. 





have said, is worthy of careful study, coming 
from the pen of so ripe a scholar; it is of ex- 
ceeding interest, even though we may not 
always agree with the writer’s statements. 
His conception of literature—of what is litera- 
ture,—is one of the points where we differ with 
him. It seems to me that he gives an uncom- 
monly wide significance to that word. Still, 
this is a point upon which there is likely to be 
much difference of opinion. 


As to the omissions of the book, which Sr. 
Menéndez y Pelayo discusses, it is perhaps not 
the least task of the writer of a short history 
to decide what to insert and what to omit. In 
some cases there has apparently been an over- 
sight,—for instance, the names Acevedo, and 
especially Valbuena, whose Bernardo is one 
of the very best epics in the Spanish language, 
and whose eclogues are unsurpassed for grace 
and naturalness ;—these can easily be added 
in another edition. And so the entire omis- 
sion of the Romance is a matter of regret, but 
that a whole chapter should be devoted to it, 
as the distinguished critic thinks, seems to me 
out of all proportion in a work of this char- 
acter, and would quite upset the balance of 
the book. 

But it is an ungracious task to point out the 
few omissions in a work like this, when we are 
unable, for want of space, to mention its many 
and singular merits,—all the excellent qualities 
of this truly scholarly book. In its earlier 
portions it wholly supersedes Ticknor, and 
everywhere will be found the author's per- 
sonal views, based upon long study and in- 
timate acquaintance with the writers discussed. 
Naturally, the vivid, picturesque style of the 
original has suffered somewhat in the transla- 
tion. This was unavoidable, but enough of it 
shines through the Spanish to make the work 
most delightful reading. It is easily the best 
work on Spanish Literature, within the space 
to which it is limited, that has yet been 
written, and it is safe to say that it will be the 
standard short history of the subject for many 
years to come. 


It is above all, however, as a student of 
Cervantes that Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly is best 
known. In addition to his excellent Life of 
Cervantes, published in 1892, he is the co- 
editor with the late Mr. John Ormsby, of the 
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magnificent edition of Don Quixote in Spanish, 
published in two quarto volumes, in 1898 
(London, David Nutt). 

This work, which bears every evidence of 
being the édition définitive of the great mas- 
terpiece,—the standard text for all future com- 
mentators,—is due chiefly to the labors of Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly. It is the English trans- 
lation of his co-editor, Mr. Ormsby, that he 
has here edited anew. An edition of this 
English version, also in four volumes, was 
issued in 1887 (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
and we now have before us a revised edition, 
in which Mr. Ormsby’s own copy, containing 
his latest corrections and additions, has been 
followed. Here, for instance, is given the 
Dedication to the Duke of Bejar, omitted in 
the original edition. A comparison of the 
revised version with this original shows many 
changes; and though they are principally 
merely verbal, and do not affect the meaning, 
they show the minute and painstaking care 
with which the lamented scholar revised his 
work, and with what solicitude he had filed 
and corrected his translation, which is not at 
all likely ever to be surpassed by any other. 
It is beyond all peradventure the best and 
most faithful English translation that has ever 
been made, while it at the same time retains 
much of the indescribable charm of the original. 

The Introduction consists of thirty-six closely 
printed pages, in which every doubtful point 
is duly discussed,—not omitting the alleged 
authority of the edition of 1608,—and the history 
of the work carefully written in great detail, 
giving the results of the latest investigations ; 
and certainly not least of all, the bibliography 
is here cleared up finally—for which task per- 
haps no scholar living was as well fitted as Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 

HuGo ALBERT RENNERT. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





HENRIK IBSEN. 


Henrik Ibsen, a Critical Biography, by HEN- 
RIK J&GER, from the Norwegian by WIL- 
LIAM MORTON PAYNE, second edition, with 
a supplementary chapter by the translator. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1901. 320pp. 


CONSIDERED selfishly from the point of view 
of the lover of literature, it was a fortunate 
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fire that consumed the remaining copies of the 
first issue of this work, and thus hastened the 
appearance of the second edition. For we 
have here not simply a reissue of the original 
edition, but a rounding out of the work to in- 
clude the last six of the dozen problem plays, 
which appeared after Jeger had prepared his 
study. It is no slight praise of this supple- 
mentary chapter to say that it makes no un- 
pleasing contrast to the sympathetic treatment 
of Jeger himself. Indeed, in one respect it is 
superior to the rest of our book, since it is free 
from the faults of style almost unavoidable in 
a translation. 


It is unfortunate that the ‘ few trifling cor- , 


rections ’’ referred to in the preface were not 
made to include the Danicisms, from which 
the pages are not wholly free. Among these 
were noted the following: ‘‘ Everyone knows 
his neighbors inside and out’’ (p. 33), ‘‘ As 
good as no one cared to purchase”’ (p. 45), 
‘*the noble families of the country continued 
to go down hill’’ (p. go), ‘‘the commodious 
metre of the song ’”’ (p. 108), ‘‘ Others are made 
bitter and discontented, and thus express them- 
selves’ (p. 150), ‘‘even in Norway public 
opinion sang to a new tune’”’ (p. 208). On 
page 182 the word Chap/ain is evidently liter- 
ally translated from Kapel/an, which means 
assistant minister. Except for slight blemishes 
like these, however, the translation is spirited. 
In the rendering of the verse extracts Mr. 
Payne has aimed primarily at a faithful render- 
ing of the content and the verse-form of the 
original, and in this he has been successful. 
For the prose extracts he is indebted to earlier 
translations. 


Of Jeger’s study of his great countryman 
little need be said, as it has long been recog- 
nized as the standard treatment from the 
Norwegian point of view. In his interpreta- 
tion he avoids the German fault of seeking a 
hidden meaning in the simplest expression, 
evidently trying in all honesty to give the 
author’s real intention. Whether or not the 
reader endorse these views he is, in the majority 
of cases, forced to recognize them as Ibsen’s 
very own. In nothing is this more clearly 
shown than in the treatment of Ibsen’s atti- 
tude at different periods towards his native 
country, and especially towards Christiania. 
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Were it not for the keen insight into the 
national character displayed elsewhere we 
might suspect that the author was not a real 
Norwegian, so severe are his strictures upon 
the Norwegian capital of twenty years ago. 

In the supplementary chapter, called ‘‘ The 
End of the History,”’ a few traces of patching 
were noted, showing the journalistic material 
from which it was made up. Thus, on page 
288, The Master Builder is referred to as “‘ his 
latest work.’’ The description of Evolf of the 
later play is a good example of Mr. Payne’s 
delicate appreciation : 
‘These plans are all broken off by the acci- 
dental drowning in the fjord of the child, 
whose winsome figure, like that of Mamillius 
in ‘ The Winter's Tale,’ makes but the briefest 
appearance upon the stage, then passes from 
our sight, although never from our memory.”’ 
(P. 297). 

Only one misstatement of fact was noted. 


It occurs in the chronological list of Ibsen’s 
works, in which the date of publication of 
‘“‘The Feast at Solhaug’”’ is given as 1857, 
whereas, according to the almost unimpeach- 
able authority of Halvorsen (ib/iografiske 
Oplysninger til Henrik Ibsen’s Samlede Verk- 
er, 1901), it should be 1856. The fixing of 
this date is of special importance, as on it 
depends the question whether or not Ibsen 
published anything between Ca/alina (1850) 
and Fru Inger. The question is, however, 
wholly a bibliographical one, as it is known 
that Fru Inger was written in 1854, about six 
months before 7he Feast. 

A protest should be entered against Mr. 
Payne’s misleading use of the term Norwegian, 
as applied to the language of the original. 
Jeger, like most Norwegians of his time, wrote 
Danish, or, if you will, Dano-Norwegian. If 
the literary language of Norway were Nor- 
wegian the ultra patriotic Norwegians would 
clearly not feel the necessity for a new national 
tongue to express the national aspirations. 

DANIEL KILHAM DODGE. 
University of Iilinots. 








ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
To THE EpitTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 


Sirs :—I assume that those readers of Mop. 
LaNnG. Notes who are interested in Italian 
Literature, particularly that of the Cinguecento, 
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will also be interested in learning of a col- 
lection of works by writers of the Renaissance 
that is being gathered together in first and 
early editions for Wellesley College, by Mr. 
Geo. A. Plimpton of New York, in memory of 
his wife, an alumna of the College. 


As this is not the place, either fora cata- 
logue or a list of the books in the collection, I 
will confine myself simply to noting down 
certain titles in the various departments of 
literature that your readers may see the general 
character of the convito that is one day to 
be spread before book-lovers. 

It is not Mr. Plimpton’s purpose to emulate 
the special collections, like those of Dante and 
Petrarch, that are also growing through private 
generosity, but rather to bring together such 
works as will be of literary as well as biblio- 
graphical interest to the student of the Cingze- 
cento. 

Of the brilliant Florentine spirits who ren- 
dered illustrious the last half of the fifteenth 
century, Leon Battista Alberti is represented 
by his Hecatomphilea (Ven., Sessa, 1534), Gi- 
rolamo Benivieni by his Amori (Ven., Rovano, 
1535). Angelo Poliziano by his Stanze (Bologna, 
Benedetti, 1520), Matteo Palmieri by his Vita 
civile (Florence, Giunti, 1529 e. p.). The 
Opere Volgari of the Magnificent Lorenzo 
are in the first edition (Figli di Aldo, 1554). 
Although neither a Florentine nor a writer of 
Italian, Pico della Mirandola is too closely 
connected with Lorenzo’s circle not to have 
these Latin works mentioned here: the De 
Morte Christi (Bologna, 1496 e. p.) and De 
Imaginatione. 


Macchiavelli would naturally head the list of 
Florentine historians but for mentioning the 
Cronaca Fiorentina by Ricordiano Malespina 
(Florence, Giunti, 1568), and that by the Vil- 
lani, edited by Baccio Valori (Florence, 
Giunti, 1587 e. p.). Macchiavelli’s Opere are in 
the so-called ‘‘edizione della testolina”’ (s. 1. 
s. imp.,1550),and also in the ten-volume edition, 
Milan, Mussi, 1811. Varchi’s Storia di Firenze 
is in the Florence-Cologne edition (Kulizio, 
1721 e. p.), his other works are also in first 
editions: Sone?tti (Florence, Torrentino, 1555), 
and Z’£rcolano (Florence, Giunti, 1570). 
Nardi’s Storia di Firenze is in the Lyons 
edition (Aucelin, 1582). 
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Of historians outside of Florence, besides 
Cardinal Bembo, there is Paruta, his successor 
as Venetian historiographer, and the Storia 
Vinitiana (Ven., Nicolini 1605), Giovio’s Storia 
dei suoi Tempi (Florence, Torrentino, 1551-3), 
and his biographies, Vita di Leone X. (Venice, 
Rossi, 1557), and Vita di Alfonso d’ Este (F1., 
Torrentino, 1553). 

Of the poets of the Cinguecento the follow- 
ing are among the authors and titles repre- 
sented. 

The poems as well as the prose works of 
that typical Cinguecentista, Cardinal Bembo, 
are in first editions: Ze Rime (Ven., Sabio, 
1530), Le Prose (Florence, Torrentino, 1548), 
Lettere (Rome, Dorico, 1548), while his Aso- 
lani (Venice, Aldo, 1505) is enriched by auto- 
graph notes in preparation for the second 
edition of 1515. Benedetto Menzoni’s Opere 
Complete are in the second, but first complete 
edition (Fl., Tartini, 1731). Angelo Firen- 
zuola’s Rime (Venice, Aldo, 1572), Alamanni’s 
Opere (Lyons, Griffio, 1532, third edition, first 
complete), Monsignor della Casa’s Terze Rime 
in the edition of 1538 (Venice, Curzio Navo), 
which unites in the same volume 7Zufte le 
Opere del Bernia; Anibal Caro, Rime (Venice, 
Aldo, 1572, and Giunti, 1584). Angelo Cos- 
tanzo, Rime (Padova, Comino, 1738); Vittoria 
Colonna, Rime are in the second edition (s. L., 
1539); Gaspara Stampa’s Rime (Venice, 1738); 
Chiabrera’s Poesie (Genova, Pavoni, 1605); 
Sanazzaro’s Sonetti e Canzone (Naples, Sulz- 
bach, 1530), as well as his Arcadia (F1., Giunti, 
1514). 

The dramatic works both of Macchiavelli 
and Ariosto are found in their Opere Complete, 
while Za Lena, I Suppositi, Cassaria, and J// 
Negromante of the latter are published together 
under the title of Commedie (Florence, 1724). 
Angelo Firenzuola’s / Lucidi (Florence, Giunti 
1582), G. B. Gelli’s Circe (Florence, Torren- 
tino, 1549), Cardinal Divizi da Bibbiena’s Ca- 
/andra (Venice, Giolato, 1562), Trissino’s Sofo- 
nisba (Vicenza, Janiculo, 1529) may suffice for 
dramatists. 

In other branches of literature I might men- 
tion Belcari’s Vita del Beato Giovanni Colom- 
bini (Siena, Bindi, 1541), Castiglione, 72 Cor- 
tigiano (Aldo Romano, 1528 e. p.), Piccolo- 
mini, La vita del Uomo Nobile (Ven., Scotti, 
1542); Sperone Speroni, Dialoghi (Ven., Aldo, 





1550). In lighter vein are Lasca’s Novelle ; 
Cintio Giraldi, Ecatomiti (F1., Torrentino, 1565 
e. p.). 

I might, on the one hand, add the names of 
Brunetto Latini, Marco Polo, Catherine of 
Siena, Ser Giovanni Fiorentino; on the other, 
Galileo, Fra Paolo Sarpi, Francesco Redi, 
Salvator Rosa ed altri molti, did not space 
forbid, since I wish to speak of a feature of 
the collection unique on this side of the ocean, 
and hardly equaled on the other—I mean Mr. 
Plimpton’s collection of chivalric or romantic 
epics. 

The majority of these centre around Charle- 
magne and his paladins—the sources, in fact, 
of Boiardo and Ariosto, as well as of their 
imitators. Besides the Chanson de Roland 
and the pseudo-Turpin, there is the old prose 
romance, ever new to the Italian populace, Z 
Reali di Francia, rendered into verse by 
Cristoforo Altissimo (Venice, Sabio, 1534), and 
La Spagna, by Zanobi di Sostegno (Venice, 
Donati, 1530), La Rotta di Roncevalle (Padova, 
s.a.), and Pulci’s Morgante Maggiore (Ven., 
Comin da Trino da Monferrato, 1546). 

Of Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato there are 
three editions with Agostini’s continuation: 
that of 1539 (Venice, Sabio), of 1543 (Venice, 
Torti), a third s.i., but before 1545. Domeni- 
ci’s ‘‘ rifaciamento”’ is in the first edition 
(Venice, Scotto, 1545, another of 1580), while 
Berni’s better known rendering is found in the 
first and second editions (Venice, eredi dj 
Giunta, 1541 and 1545, respectively). 

Of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso there are five 
editions: Venice, Sisto, 1526; Venice, 1584; 
Pira, 1809; Florence, Molini, 1821; Florence, 
Ciardetti, 1824. 

Brunet gives a list of one hundred and twenty- 
nine long-winded romances in verse which 
take their title from some character in Pulci, 
Boiardo, Ariosto, or develop into an epic (?) 
some episode or incident. Of these Mr. 
Plimpton has, thus far, succeeded in obtaining 
fifty-six, besides some which are not mentioned 
in Brunet’s list. Among these are Angelica, 
by Brusantino (Ven., Marcolini, 1553), another 
by Pietro Aretino (Ven., Giannini, 1530). This 
is the first edition to contain also the Sivena 
and Marfiza, by the same authors; a Marfiza 
bizzarra by Dragoncino da Fano (Padova, 
Sardi, s.a.), another by Carlo Gozzi (F1.-Ven., 
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Colombini, 1773). Bradamante, Sorella di 
Renaldo is in its first edition. (Brescia Farsengo, 
S. a., Circa 1490); the same lady ‘‘gelosa’’ is 
treated of by Secondo Tarentino (Ven.,Printer’s 
mark, a Swan, 1623), Rinaldo appassionato 
(Ven., Zoppino, 1528 e. p.); a Ruggero vavas- 
sore by Orivolo (Ven., 1543), Za morte di 
Ruggiero by Pescatore (Ven., Gherardo, 1548); 
Chiabrera in his Poem eroici postumi (Genova, 
1653) also has a Ruggiero. Burlesques on this 
style are Orlandino by Teofilo Folengo(Ven., 
Sabio, 1526), and Forteguerri’s Ricciardetto 
(Paris, Pitlin, 1732). 

Dealing with other heroes are more worthy 
poems, as Bernardo Tasso’s Amadigi (F1., 
1560 e. p.), Luigi Alamanni’s Girone il Cortese, 
(Paris, Calderio 1548 e. p.), and Avarchide (F1., 
Giunti, 1570 e. p.), Tullia d’Aragona’s Guerin 
Meschino (Ven., Sessa, 1560), with the prose 
romance from which she took her material, /7 
Meschino (Padova, Valdesecchi, 1473 e. p.). 

Some of Mr. Plimpton’s most recent acquisi- 
tions will show that his interest is not confined 
to the Cinguecentisti and the chivalric epics: 
Dante Alighieri: La divina commedia (Ven., 
Vendelin, 1476-7); J/ Convito (F1., Buonac- 
corsi, 1490 e. p.). 

Giovanni Petrarca: Opera latina (Squarza- 
ficum, xvi c.); De remediis (Strasburg, Eg- 
gestyne, 1475 circ. also Paris, Mart. Juvinem, 
1557); // Canzoniere (Ven., Tridino da Mon- 
ferrato, 1522). 

Boccaccio: Z’Amefo, (Venice, Bonfadini, 
1592); L’ Amorosa visione, (Venice, Zoppino, 
1531); Fiammetia, (Venice, Giolito, 1542); 
Laberinto d’amore, (Venice, Zoppino, 1520); 
Philocolo, (Venice, Bindoni e Pisani, 1530); 
Vita di Dante, (Rome, Priscianese, 1544); De 
casibus virorum (Strassburg, Hussner, 1470?). 

Tasso: La Gerusalemme liberata, (Ven., 
Franchi, 1583); La Gerusalemme conguistata 
(Roma, Faciotti, 1593 e. p.); Le Rime, (Venice, 
Aldo, 1581 e. p.); Ainaldo, (Ven., Senese, 
1562 e. p.); Zorrismondo (Bergamo, Ventura, 
1587 e. p.); Lettere familiari (Bergamo, Ven- 
tura, 1588 e. p.); Discorso sulla virth femmi- 
nile, (Ven., Giunti, 1582 e. p.). 

Mr. Plimpton has obtained some thirty manu- 
scripts ranging in date from the early fifteenth 
century to the eighteenth. Of artistic as well 
as literary interest is a folio manuscript on 
vellum of Petrarch’s Canzoniere and Tricnfi, 
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coming from the Hamilton library. The writ- 
ing is beautifully clear. The first page of the 
Canzoniere is enriched by an illuminated bor- 
der of fruit, flowers and birds, two angels hold 
the arms of the Bon family of Venice. The 
first page of the 7rionfi has a semi-border, 
less elaborate than the first, but still graceful. 
A quaint sonnet at the end shows that about 
1500 the book was the property of one Tito 
Meratta, ‘‘decan di San Giorgio Maggiore 

. - » d’onori scarso e in borsa cappuccino,”’ 
who presents this book ‘‘degno d’ ogni gran 
signore,’’ to the Convent library. 

Another manuscript, that of Boccaccio’s De 
Montibus et Sylvis, is interesting, not only for 
its intrinsic value, but from the fact that the 
collection contains also a copy of the first 
printed edition, that of Vendelin, 1473 (?), and 
the translation into Italian by Niccold Libur- 
nio, s. i. 

It is expected that the books will be on view 
in New York in the coming spring, when an 
adequate catalogue will be prepared of the 
collection as it then stands. After passing 
into the possession of the College, it will be 
the desire of the donor, in which he will be 
earnestly seconded by the College authorities, 
that the books be made available to the stu- 
dent and book-lover. 


MARGARET H. JACKSON. 
Wellesley College. 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 
To THE Epitors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 


Sirs :—Would you allow me totry to com- 
plete the review on Mon Oncle et Mon Curé 
which appeared in your last number? 

P. 8,-1. 16, far should be pas, p. 9, 1. 6, Ais- 
torie, histoire; p. 12, 1. 26, patrie, partie ; p. 
17, 1. 1, there should be a note ora reference 
to p. 16, note 1; p.17, 1. 4, foufe should be 
tout; p. 18, 1. 25, gue’edle, qu'elle; p. 23, 1.31, 
une, un; p. 26,1. 18, philosophies, philosophes; 
p. 32, 1. 16, guel, quelle; p. 35, 1. 4, Précise- 
ment, Précisément; p. 3d, 1. 19, Cathérine, 
Catherine ; p. 49, 1. 11, chair, chaire ; p. 50, |. 
7, et bien, eh bien; p. 59, 1. 14, spécalité, 
spécialité ; p. 68,1. 28 and p. 69, |. 3, the saying 
is generally attributed to Joseph de Maistre, 
but I could not find the sentence in his Works 
although the idea is expressed several times 


| in Les Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg. 
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P. 74, ll. 31 and 32, 7’ai failli attendre is at- 
tributed to Louis x1v.; p.77, 1. 5, we should 
be un; p.77, 1. 7, répartie, repartie; p. 90, 
1. 20, vos, vous; p. 112, 1. 31, foudre, fondre ; 
p. 120, 1. 16, débarrassées, débarrassée; p. 140, 
1. 28, diviné, deviné; p. 144, |. 20, blanc, banc ; 
p. 146, 1. 19, sonhaitiez, souhaitiez; p. 148, 1. 
4, coufus2ment, confusément. Add a comma 
after pas, p. 43, 1.1; after attendant, p. 45, 1. 18; 
after cela, p. 66, 1. 11; an apostrophe after 
grand, p. 92, |. 19; monsieur is written now 
with a capital, now with a small m before Ze 
curé; its spelling should be made uniform. 
See also the various spellings of Mont-Saint- 
Michel p. 103, 1. 26; p. 124, ll. 20 and 27; p. 
158 m a 

sainidediil a V. E. FRANCOIs. 
University of Michigan. 








A CORRECTION. 


The title of my article in the January number 
of Mop. LanG. Notes is misleading. In 
writing it, I had quite overlooked Prof. Holt- 
hausen’s paper in Archiv 105. 367, which not 
only gives the preface in metrical form, with 
acknowledgment of a previous hint by Skeat, 
but has fuller emendations than mine in lines 1 
and 21, and a better division at the end of line 
5. I gladly acknowledge Holthausen’s priority, 
and that of Krebs and Skeat as regards the 
original suggestion. My attention was called 
to the paper in the Archiv by Prof. Klaeber 
of the University of Minnesota. 


ALBERT S. COoK. 
Yale University. 





ERRATA. 

By a blunder in the Post Office the proof of 
the article on ‘‘Shakespeare’s Queen Mab,”’ in 
the January number of the NoTEs, could not 
be read. The following corrections may be 
noted : 

Col. 20, l. 5, read Q; for A; 1. 15, read 
Amyntas and Poole’s; col. 21, 1. 20, read 
Keightley; 1. 22, read Angels; 1. 25, read 
Douce’s; 1. 28, read Beaufort and Antient ; 
reference 7, read 1881; col. 22, ten lines from 
bottom, read onomatopeeia ; col. 23, 1. 6, read 
Mhedhbh ; col. 25, 1. 18, read Meadhbh; Il. 13 
and 14 from bottom, read Méve. 

W. P. RE&VEs. 


Kenyon College. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


Nova Legenda Anglie: As collected by John 
of Tynemouth, John Capgrave, and others, 
and first printed, with New Lives, by Wynkyn 
de Worde a.d. mdxvi. Now re-edited with 
fresh material from MS. and printed sources 
by Carl Horstman, Ph. D. (2 vols. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1901). In 1893 Dr. Horstman 
edited for the Early English Text Society John 
Capgrave’s Life of St. Katharine ; Dr. Furni- 
vall supplied the ‘‘Forewords”’ in which the 
Nova Legenda Anglie is described as a work 
of Capgrave’s ‘“‘compiled from the Hist. Aurea 
of John of Tinmouth.” He also added, ‘‘Dr. 
Horstmann is now [1893] re-editing the book, 
with very large additions.” After the long 
delay which remains unexplained and which 
has disappointed the hope of many a one 
during a decade and more,these two volumes of 
important Latin texts will be eagerly received. 
On the other hand, the incomplete Introduc- 
tion will evoke a just protest against Dr. 
Horstman’s breach of contract with the public. 
The Introduction, though incomplete, is valu- 
able. The results of investigation announced 
in the opening paragraph are all-important : 
“The Collection here given is the result of 
three processes. In substance it is John of 
Tynemouth’s Sanctilogium Angliae, as extant 
in MS. Cotton Tiberius E. 1, a MS. of St. 
Albans, of the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century; but this collection, arranged in the 
order of the Calendar, was in the course of 
the fifteenth century rearranged in alphabetical 
order, and slightly modified by reducing the 
number of Narrationes appended to the lives— 
probably by Capgrave, under whose name the 
Collection is more generally known, though 
his name is not contained in the MSS. now ex- 
tant; and, lastly, the Collection so rearranged 
was, with the addition of fifteen new lives, 
edited by Wynkyn de Worde in 1516, under 
the title Nova Legenda Angliae.”’ 

The printed edition of 1516 is now repro- 
duced with special reference to the contents of 
the Tiberius MS., and the Introduction dis- 
cusses very admirably those aspects of the 
history of St. Albans from which it is con- 
cluded that this MS. if not the original itself 
was at least one of the first copies of the Col- 
lection, ‘‘made in the Scriptorium of the abbey 
under the direction of John of Tynemouth, 
then chronographer of St. Albans.’’ Other 
interesting paragraphs recite the evidence for 
the remaining initial statements quoted above. 
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There is much here to create a warm interest 
in the life and character of John of Tynemouth, 
and the showing (within limits) of Capgrave’s 
true relation to the Collection is an important 
gain. Dr. Horstman directly and indirectly 
suggests new problems which will, doubtless, 
promptly receive attention. Capgrave has re- 
cently been made prominent in the history of 
the language (see W. Dibelius in Anglia 23 
and 24) and he has always been famous for his 
zeal and learning; Dr. Horstman now leads 
the way in the rediscovering of John of Tyne- 
mouth. 

Chapters on English Metre. 
Mayor. Second edition, revised and enlarged 
(Cambridge, University Press, 1901). The first 
edition of this well known book is dated 1886. 
Its character has not been changed in revision; 
it remains a loosely connected series of 
‘chapters’ of criticism and doctrine; this loose- 
ness of plan has finally been justified in the 
making possible an enlargement to the extent 
of three new chapters by the simple method 
of insertion. Of these new chapters that on 
‘‘Shelley’s Metre’’ (xiv) makes accessible an 
essay previously (1888) printed (in an edition of 
only twenty-five copies) for private distribution. 
A chapter on the ‘‘The English Hexameter”’ 
(xv) is altogether new, while the third inserted 
chapter (vii), ‘‘on the metrical Systems of Dr. 
Skeat and Mr. Robert Bridges, was originally 
addressed to the Philological Society.’’ This 
chapter will attract notice. Mr. Bridges has, 
unfortunately for his theory of rhythmic stress 
(see his Afi/ton’s Prosody), written dramas in 
verse and with his eye upon his theory. He 
fears the critics may declare one piece to be 
prose. It contains such lines as, ‘‘Never do I 
go out, however early in the morning.’’ Are 
the critics to be blamed? Prof. Mayor finds 
the hole in Mr. Bridges coat :— 

‘“‘He puts forward tentatively, one after an- 
other, various rules, which can hardly be de- 
scribed as light-giving or convincing, and 
after telling us that ‘such af least seem to be 
some of the rhythmic laws’ which are essential 
to verse, he ends by saying that after all it 
does not matter: the rhythm will be found all 
right if it is properly read.” 

Mr. Bridges however should have added, ‘pro- 
vided, always, it has been properly written.’ 
Turning to Dr. Skeat’s paper (7vans. of the 
Phil. Soc., 1895-98, p. 484 f.), Prof. Mayor hasan 
easy task in showing that that which is offered 


By Joseph B. 
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as a method of scansion is nothing of the kind. 
Dr. Skeat first applied this method in his 
Chaucer (vol. vi, p. lxxxiv f.), a fact not noticed 
by Prof. Mayor; this should be the end of 
‘amphibrachic verse.’ It is to be regretted 
that no notice has been taken of Bischoff’s 
discussion of the epic cexsura (Englische 
Studien, xxv), but Prof. Mayor has apparently 
no marked aptitude in self-criticism. One may 
confidently trust the new edition of his book 
for the undisturbed transmission of his errors 
with respect to variation of rhythm as means 
to secure variety of movement. 

The Language and Metre of Chaucer set 
Sorth by Bernhard Ten Brink. Second edi- 
tion, revised by Friedrich Kluge. Translated 
by B. Bentinck Smith (Macmillan & Co., 1901). 
We hasten to welcome this Girton College 
translation, because it is only too true that, to 
quote the words of the translator, 

‘in its German form ten Brink’s time-hon- 
oured work presented great difficulties, even 
to students tolerably conversant with the Ger- 
man language, and that, if it were to be used 
to advantage to any considerable extent these 


difficulties must be removed by an English 
translation.” 


The translator has rendered a real service in 
interpreting the text-references in terms of the 
Student’s and Globe editions of Chaucer’s 
works, and no one will object to the importa- 
tion from the Shakespeare-Jahrbuch of Pro- 
fessor Kluge’s ‘‘ Biographical Notice”’ of the 
author. Since 1884, the date of the first edition 
of this work, the study of Chaucer’s Grammar 
has made great progress, but of this progress 
Professor Kluge’s revision in 1899 gave no in- 
dication. The act of revising a work fifteen 
years old which treated a department of a 
‘growing science’ was performed in the most 
perfunctory manner; it had not fallen into the 
proper hands. Now that we have the work in 
English dress it will surely become more 
intimately and more widely known, and a 
thorough revision may be looked for; such a 
revision would be an important service to the 
cause of Chaucerian study; nothing more im- 
portant could be suggested. One may predict 
that it is in the bringing to pass of this result 
that the translator of the German work will 
come to find her most gratifying reward. The 
translation is well done, though an infelicity of 
literalness like that of Nach/ass, ‘‘remains’’ 
(=‘papers’), p. ix, has slipped in. 





